■  All  of  us  are  hearing  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about  private  brands. 
What  is  their  importance?  What  is  their  place  in  marketing?  It’s  an 
interesting  subject,  yes — and  an  important  one.  But  is  it  as  interesting, 
is  it  as  important  as  the  one  major  issue  that  faces  us  all?  That  issue  is 
— quality  in  the  can. 

■  Upon  quality,  the  future  of  everyone  of  us  does  now,  and  always 
will,  depend.  The  care  with  which  every  canner  packs  his  foods — the 
care  with  which  every  manufacturer  of  containers  builds  his  product — 
is  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  answer  that  spells  success. 

■  Upon  every  canner,  big  or  little,  rests  this  great  responsibility.  Let’s 
not  get  sidetracked.  No  subject,  the  present  one  or  any  other,  should 
be  big  enough  or  vital  enough  to  make  us  waver  from  our  course.  To 
quality  now  and  always  let  us  pledge  ourselves. 
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Blending  colors  prop" 
erly  has  become  a  real  science. 

We  can  make  colors  work  for  you 
^  on  fine,  ^rong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
arti^ic  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

tm.  Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^l  ^ 

vital  of  merchandising  problems.  I 

“U.  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


PLANTS 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
<  MAIN  orricf  > 

BALTIMORE  MD 


The  United  States  Printing  cl  Lithograph  Co. 

n  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  .  . 

LOtOl  .  ^  55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St. 

^ynri>»9  .;t™oRE 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 
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Corn  Shaker 


BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient  shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 

Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to 
labeling  machine  without  handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn, 
here  is  a  remedy— Use  our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives 
j  the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

I 

! 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 

I  Pea  &  Bean  Filler*,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
J  Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Procea*  Clock,  Tomato  Filler*,  Tomato  WaaherTrioimerdc  Scalder, 
^  Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Exhauater,  Cooker,  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
V  Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Friction  Clutch. 


Manufacturers  of 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Tranamiation) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


have  labeled  A  1  sauce,  internationally  known  for 
its  excellence.  Pick  up  a  bottle  anywhere  -  inspect 
the  quality  of  the  labeling  finish.  A  Quality  pro¬ 
duct  .should  have  a  quality  finish.  Has  yours? 

Ermolds  give  the  peak  of  operating  efficiency  at  a 
surprisingly  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

Edward  Ermold  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 
Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES— And  Agencies  Throughout  the  World 


Labeling  and  Sauce  -  A  1 

For  years 

ERMOLD 

LABELERS 


[•TgiCTiTg 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

*  BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Bloomsdale  Tomato 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  reported  The  Bloomsdale  as  picking  18  tons  per  acre  as  compared 
with  the  5i  tons  credited  to  Stone.  Likewise  it  is  a  25%  larger  cropper  than  the  well-known 
Earliana.  The  Earliana  is  somewhat  flat  and  convoluted  while  The  Bloomsdale  is  early,  far  superior 
because  it  is  smooth,  plump  and  a  continuous  picker.  Five  pickings  at  intervals  of  ten  days  for  a 
total  of  50  days  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  plant  is  particularly  hardy,  being  free  from  disease 
both  at  stem  and  fruit.  All  of  The  Bloomsdale  seed  is  grown  by  us  at  Bristol.  Be  sure  to  place  your 
order  now. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 
Bristol,  Perina. 


LEADERS  FOR  THREE  CENTURIES 


BUY  THE  BESl 


CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A 
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Crops  coming  in  .  .  .  canners 
ready  to  operate- —  processing 
ready — an  emergency  arises  . . . 
that’s  when  prompt  research 
service  often  means  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss,  or 
even  total  loss  on  the  pack. 

The  sudden  drought  that  re¬ 
cently  swept  the  country  created 
just  sueh  a  eondition  among  the 
packers  of  a  certain  vegetable. 


modification  of  canning  pro¬ 
cedure  thus  became  imperative. 

At  the  first  indication  of 
trouble.  Continental  Research 
specialists  were  rushed  to  the 
field.  A  new  procedure  was 
promptly  worked  out  and 
adopted,  and  packers  were 
materially  assisted  in  maintain¬ 
ing  high  quality  paeks,  despite 
the  effeets  of  the  drought  on 


in  this  particular  instance  is 
just  another  demonstration  of 
Continental’s  ability  to  serve  a 
great  industry  in  emergencies 
as  well  as  normal  times. 

Every  year  more  and  more 
canners  are  finding  Continental 
plain  or  enameled  lined  cans, 
unequalled  closing  machines 
and  helpful  research  service,  a 
combination  which  is  helping 
them  to  meet  the  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  merchandising. 


■A  _ 

rmn  emergency  ^  ,  - 

.  .  .  sweltering  dry  weather  re-  , 
quired  prompt  modification  of 
packing  procedure  ....  and 

C01\ITI1M  E1MT\L  Ke^e/irc/i 


Usual  technique  left  produets  their  product.  <-<•/!♦,  better 

excessively  soft.  An  immediate  What  has  been  accomplished  packed  in  tin” 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  E.  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  W.  Washington  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 
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More  about  the  standards— in  conformity 
with  our  promise  of  last  week  we  reproduce  in 
this  issue  the  Standards  for  Tomatoes,  Peas, 
Corn,  whole  grain  and  cream  style,  as  adopted  by  the 
warehouse,  department  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  As  we  said  last  week,  these  apply  only  in  cases 
where  the  goods  are  offered  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  Government  warehouse  receipts  to  be  used  as  loans 
against  the  goods.  They  are  not  the  standards  adopted 
for  use  under  the  Mapes  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food 
law’,  as  yet.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  last  week’s 
issue  one  high  in  authority  called  our  attention  to  this 
fact,  high  in  authority  of  the  industry  through  Asso¬ 
ciation  work.  The  two  divisions  are  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  although  both  within  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  because  both  are  under  the  Enforcement 
Division  of  that  Department  it  was  surmised  that  the 
one  set  of  standards  would  serve  both  purposes,  on  the 
ground  that  what  is  acceptible  to  the  requirements  of 
the  financial  considerations  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
acceptible  to  the  pure  food  authorities.  But  that  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  And  in  any  case  the  requirements 
of  the  Mapes  amendment  specify  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  formulate  and  adopt  the  standards 
for  the  enforcement  of  that  provision,  and  until  that  is 
done  the  standards  cannot  be  considered  as  official  for 
the  Mapes  labeling  of  canned  foods  which  fall  below 
standards.  When  that  will  be  done  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  it  looks  like  definite  steps  are  being  taken,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  we  had  in  mind  in  presenting  the 
matter  last  week,  and  again  giving  these  standards  this 
w’eek. 

READ-THE-LABEL  campaign— The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  again  going  on  the  air  to 
arouse  the  public  to  read  the  labels  more  carefully 
and  to  understand  tbe  meaning  of  the  labels.  Tuesday 
of  each  week  at  10  A.  M.  over  W.  J.  Z.  and  associated 
stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  W.  R. 


M.  Wharton,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Division,  will  give 
talks  of  this  kind.  Announcing  these  talks,  he  says : 

“These  talks  are  being  given  for  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  housekeepers  to  learn  to  read  food 
and  drug  labels.  I  want  your  assistance  in  securing 
as  extensive  an  interest  in  these  talks  as  possible. 

I  am  asking  you  specifically  to  ask  your  friends  to 
listen  to  these  talks.  Tell  them  I  will  have  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  really  w’orth-while  and  beneficial  mes¬ 
sage  for  them  each  week.  Tell  them  that  this  work 
is  a  Government  activity  in  the  interest  alone  of 
the  consumers  of  the  Nation.  Tell  them  if  they 
will  follow  my  talks  they  will  become  careful, 
efficient,  economical  and  intelligent  buyers  of  all 
food  and  drug  products.  Ask  them  if  this  is  not  a 
worth-while  thing  to  achieve,— rthen  pledge  each 
friend  to  listen  to  me  each  Tuesday  morning.” 

This  message  is  going  out  to  the  world  through  the 
press  everywhere,  and  it  may  confidently  be  counted 
upon  that  the  little  housekeepers  by  the  millions  will 
listen  and  follow  the  advice.  Last  year’s  effort  in  this 
direction  came  upon  a  world  cold  to  the  question,  but  it 
quickly  aroused  interest  and  soon  the  talks  were  lis¬ 
tened  to  eagerly,  and  they  demonstrated  their  interest 
by  the  usual  storm  of  letters  and  requests  for  further 
information.  Now  that  they  are  prepared  and  have 
passed  their  primer  in  this  school  of  exi)erience,  we  can 
expect  greater  results.  And  that  means  that  the  can- 
ners  must  dress  their  labels  to  meet  the  new  intelli¬ 
gence.  Canned  foods  labels  must  come  out  of  their  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  must  become  plain  messengers  of  the  truth 
and  the  whole  truth  of  the  foods  hidden  under  them. 
In  some  cases  that  will  be  simple  and  in  others  rather 
difficult.  Step  out  of  your  job  as  a  canner  and  walk 
around  to  the  front  of  the  counter,  as  a  prospective 
buyer  of  your  goods,  but  with  no  definite  knowledge 
whatever  of  them,  and  with  a  tinge  of  the  usual  dis¬ 
trust  about  them.  You  have  the  will,  the  desire  to  buy 
and  to  use  the  goods,  but  you  cannot  see  what  is  in  the 
can  and  you  do  not  know  what  to  expect.  Does  the 
label  on  the  can — your  goods  handed  to  you  as  an  inex¬ 
perienced  buyer — answer  you  so  that  you  can  take  the 
can  without  hesitation,  and  know  what  you  are  getting  ? 
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Or  try  it  in  another  way:  Step  into  any  grocery 
store,  anywhere,  and  call  for  some  brand  of  canned 
foods  that  you  are  not  familiar  with.  When  the  grocer 
hands  you  the  can,  do  you  know  what  you  are  getting? 

Suppose  you  had  just  invented  canned  foods,  had  just 
discovered  how  to  keep  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  fish 
or  other  foods  in  cans ;  let’s  take  one  article — tomatoes. 
When  you  prepared  the  label  for  your  cans  would  you 
simply  put  on  it  a  big  red-ripe  tomato,  with  the  word 
“Tomatoes”  and  your  name  under  that ;  and  then  on  the 
other  side  a  beautiful  vignette  of  a  sylvan  scene,  with 
cows  browsing  in  an  ideal  pasture,  green  trees  and  bab¬ 
bling  brooks?  Not  at  all.  You  would  require  every  inch 
©f  that  label  to  tell  the  purchaser  exactly  what  is  in  the 
can,  and  to  induce  her  to  buy  and  to  try  it ;  you  would 
tell  how  it  was  prepared,  and  how  to  use  it.  In  many 
respects  and  for  mamy  reasons  it  is  more  necessary  to 
be  elementary  now  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  be¬ 
ginning:  they  have  learned  much  about  canned  foods, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  fooled,  on  occasions. 

Now,  before  you  order  new  labels  for  1931,  is  the 
time  to  do  this  very  necessary  work,  and  do  it  well.  It 
must  be  done. 

- ♦ - 

CAREFUL  INSPECTION  OF  SPICES  MAINTAINED 
UNDER  U.  S.  FOOD  LAW 

ONE  hundred  and  three  lots  of  spices,  totaling 
1,438,244  pounds,  were  detained  at  the  ports  of 
entry  of  the  Eastern  inspection  district  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  year  ended  May  31,  as  being  in  vio¬ 


lation  of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  says  W.  R.  M. 
Wharton,  chief  of  the  district. 

The  detained  lots  were  approximately  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  45,377,816  pounds  examined  by  Federal 
food  officials.  Most  spices  enter  the  United  States 
through  the  Eastern  district,  the  port  of  New  York  re¬ 
ceiving  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  total  spice  imports  of 
the  Eastern  district. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  ship- 
ments  and  poundage  of  the  various  spices  examined, 
the  number  of  shipments  and  poundage  by  variety  of 
the  lots  detained,  and  the  percentages  which  the  lots 
detained  represent,  both  of  the  total  U.  S.  importations 
and  of  the  lots  examined.  (Statistics  on  total  U.  S.  im¬ 
portations,  where  reported,  were  compiled  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  reports) : 

The  principal  reasons  for  detentions,  says  Mr.  Whar¬ 
ton,  were :  Excessive  dirt  or  sand  in  anise,  cumin,  mace, 
marjoram  and  pepper;  excessive  stems  in  cloves;  ex¬ 
cessive  moldy  products  in  chillies,  capsicums,  ginger 
and  nutmegs;  excessive  worm-eaten  products  in  chil¬ 
lies,  capsicums,  ginger,  mace  and  nutmegs. 

Most  of  the  objectionable  conditions  noted,  says  Mr. 
Wharton,  are  caused  by  carelessness  on  the  part  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  harvesting  and  handling,  resulting  in  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  stems,  dirt,  soil  or  sand.  Importers  of  these 
products  are  urged  to  impress  upon  their  principals 
abroad  the  necessity  for  shipping  only  clean  spices  to 
the  United  States.  Worminess  and  moldiness  can  be 
largely  prevented  by  care  in  harvesting,  drying  and 
storing.  Importers  can  do  much  toward  remedying 
these  conditions  by  urging  foreign  shippers  to  exercise 
proper  care  in  preparing  spices  for  shipment. 


Total  U.S. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Per  cent 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Imports  in 

Shipments 

Pounds 

U.  S.  Imports  Shipments 

Pounds 

U.  S.  Imports 

of  total 

Pounds 

Examined 

Examined 

Examined 

Detained 

Detained 

Detained 

Exam’d  D 

Anise  Seed . 

51 

571,767 

3 

5,936 

1.0 

Star  Anise . 

3 

11,410 

0 

Capsicum  and  Chillies . 

.  2,928,127 

68 

967,250 

33. 

12 

144,657 

4.94 

14.9 

Caraway  . 

.  5,005,803 

238 

3,805,831 

76.03 

0 

Cardamon — 

Fruit  . 

68 

139,202 

0 

Seed  . 

.  209,191 

22 

45,965 

21.97 

0 

Cassia  and  Cinnamon . 

9,164,152 

49 

1,158,010 

12.64 

6 

86,711 

0.95 

7.5 

Celery  Seed  . 

.  696,182 

5 

83,627 

12.01 

0 

Cloves  . 

.  3,117,405 

98 

2,973,810 

95.39 

3 

83,500 

2.68 

2.8 

Coriander  . 

25 

1,041,170 

0 

Cumin  . 

.  863,731 

48 

523,120 

60.57 

7 

77,858 

9.01 

14.9 

Dill  . 

4 

19,101 

0 

Fennel  . 

39 

131,204 

0 

Ginger  . 

.  3,278,991 

74 

1,846,471 

56.31 

2 

600 

0.018 

0.03 

Laurel  Leaves  . . 

23 

265,558 

0 

Mace  . . 

.  819,983 

205 

710,858 

86.69 

6 

20,901 

2.55 

2.9 

Marjoram  . 

24 

120,190 

2 

9,657 

8.0 

Mustard  Seed . 

. 21,627,815 

275 

15,051,431 

(59.59 

4 

145,600 

0.67 

0.967 

Nigella  . 

14 

55,885 

0 

Nutmegs  . 

.  4.356, .544 

174 

2,315,511 

53.15 

42 

619,866 

14.23 

26.7 

Origanum  . 

83 

220,790 

0 

Paprika  . 

.  5,529,596 

67 

689,557 

12.47 

1 

936 

0.017 

0.13 

Paradise  Grains . 

7 

24,153 

0 

Pepper — 

Black  . 

. 26,178,746 

222 

10,074,793 

38.48 

15 

242,022 

0.92 

2.4 

White  . 

.  4,421,317 

5 

437,519 

9.90 

0 

Pimenta  (Allspice)  . 

.  2,020,998 

5 

144,150 

7.13 

0 

• 

Poppv  Seed  . 

26 

310,585 

0 

Sage  . 

47 

1,225,234 

0 

Savory  . 

12 

26,641 

0 

Thvme  . 

47 

387,023 

0 

’d. 


Totals. 


2,028 


45,377,816 


103 


1,438,244 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  S'VrS 

c  I  /-ixc  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  W.  Washington  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  us  full  particulars  and  price  of  your  Weber 
Apple  Filler. 

Name . 

Address . 


Weber  Apple  Filler 

The  newest  member  of  the  “Peer¬ 
less”  family — now  made  in  the 
Sprague-Sells  plant  at  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

The  last  word  in  Apple  Fillers,  fill¬ 
ing  sliced  or  quartered  apples  into 
No.  10  cans  at  25  cans  per  minute 
maximum. 

Weight  of  fill  may  be  regulated  to 
an  ounce  by  a  quick  and  simple  adjust¬ 
ment.  A  No-Can-No-Fill  device  pre¬ 
vents  loss  of  fruit. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  details. 
Just  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon  to: 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  III. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


ylN  Iowa  canner  WTites: 

yY  “With  the  prices  of  all  foods  tending  downward,  it  seems 
as  if  we  must  all  prepare  to  pack  and  sell  canned  foods  next 

year  for  less  money  than  we  have  been  getting.” 

It  may  be  we  will  do  just  this.  If  we  do,  a  majority 
of  us  are  apt  to  make  the  most  serious  mistake  of  our 
careers. 

I  don’t  mean  we  may  act  mistakenly  in  doing  this, 
but  we  may  be  all  wrong  concerning  the  method  we  use 
in  arriving  at  lower  costs. 

In  the  minds  of  too  many  canners  lower  prices  to  the 
distributor  mean  only  one  thing,  lower  quality  in  the 
can. 

Many  will  at  once  justify  such  a  procedure  by  the 
argument  or  attempted  argument  that  times  are  hard, 
money  scarce  and  housewives  will  not  pay  in  1931  as 
much  for  canned  foods  as  they  have  been  paying  in  the 
past.  This  argument  may  be  a  valid  one,  but  we  must 
not  confuse  lower  prices  with  lower  standards  of 
quality. 

Mr.  Willoughby  McCormick,  President  McCormick  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  says  in  an  article  in  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  for  October  4th,  1930:  “A  Pittsburgh  stogie 
is  just  as  pure  as  a  clear  Havana  cigar  costing  50  cents. 
Yet  if  any  factor  of  distribution  had  the  power  to  sub¬ 
stitute  stogies  for  good  cigars,  the  consumption  of 
cigars  would  rapidly  decline.  And  the  same  trend  is 
noticeable  in  the  demand  for  many  grocery  items.” 

If  any  canner  proposes  to  sell  his  pack  for  less  money 
next  year  because  he  feels  he  will  be  forced  to  such  a 
course,  he  must  be  prepared  and  ready  to  sacrifice 
profits  if  necessary,  but  he  must  rigidly  maintain  his 
quality.  I  say  he  must  do  this  because  we  are  certain 
canners  of  standing  and  repute  in  the  industry  will  not 
lower  theirs. 

Deviations  below  usual  and  former  standards  of 
quality  by  small  or  irresponsible  canners  will  be 
promptly  noticed  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  depart 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  accepted  and 
known  standards  of  quality. 

Lower  prices  to  distributors,  and  in  their  turn  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers,  may  be  entirely  to  be  expected. 
These  prices  must  not  be  lowered  by  means  of  a  cut  in 
quality. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  we  will  probably  see 
this  fall  a  large  number  of  users  of  canned  foods. 
Dwellers  in  the  drought  stricken  areas  will  turn  to 
grocers’  shelves  for  the  supplies  of  canned  foods  usu¬ 
ally  canned  in  the  home. 

By  their  verdicts  will  the  continued  use  or  disuse  of 
canned  foods  in  their  homes  be  determined.  Many  of 
these  new  users  of  canned  foods,  many  of  the  new  users 
each  year,  are  country  folks,  accustomed  to  canning 
their  own  garden  stuff. 


Picture  a  housew'ife  who  has  canned  her  com  for 
years.  She  has  carefully  selected  only  the  best,  clean¬ 
est,  tenderest  ears,  cut  the  kernels  from  the  cob  with  a 
sharp  knife,  canned  the  corn  with  only  a  small  amount 
of  sugar  added  and  a  pinch  of  salt  for  each  can. 

Her  canned  corn  has  been  her  pride  and  boast,  a  side 
dish  to  grace  any  table  and  add  zest  to  any  meal. 

Possibly  the  corn  in  her  garden  did  not  mature  this 
year.  She  goes  to  the  store  for  a  dozen  cans  or  a  case 
of  canned  com. 

The  grocer  has  never  eaten  any  of  her  canned  corn. 
He  has  several  cases  of  “cheap”  corn  he  bought  for 
future  delivery  at  a  price  allowing  him  as  he  thinks  to 
make  a  splendid  margin  of  profit  and  still  retain  it  at 
fifteen  cents  a  can. 

The  housewife,  accustomed  to  her  most  excellent 
home  canned  product,  buys  a  dozen  cans  of  her  grocer’s 
bargain  corn,  takes  them  home  and  tries  the  first  can 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  expectancy.  To  be  honest 
with  you,  she  has  about  made  up  her  mind  she  will  not 
can  any  corn  next  year  if  she  can  get  for  fifteen  cents 
a  can  at  retail  as  good  canned  com  as  she  has  been  put¬ 
ting  up  from  her  own  garden. 

Does  she  get  it? 

I’ll  give  you  one  guess! 

She  does  not!  Not  by  any  manner  of  means. 

And  you  can  multiply  the  items  canned  commercially 
and  sold  at  “lower”  prices  the  number  of  individual  dis¬ 
appointments  experienced  each  time  a  housewife  buys 
a  “bargain”  in  canned  foods  and  compare  it  with  what 
she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  canning  in  her  own 
kitchen. 

I  am  not  exalting  the  home  canned  article  over  the 
one  carefully  canned  by  an  upright  canner  who  packs 
value  and  quality  in  his  cans  at  fair  prices.  Prices 
can’t  be  fair  to  the  distributor  and  the  conusmer  and 
not  be  fair  to  the  canner  too,  however. 

Fair  prices  must  be  fair  to  all,  showing  a  living  profit 
to  the  canner  and  delivering  a  quality  pack  to  the  table. 
Production  costs  in  the  factories,  office  costs  and  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  of  canners  may  have  to  be  cut  next 
year  as  they  have  never  been  cut  before,  but  quality 
must  be  maintained. 

Probably  by  the  middle  of  next  summer,  at  least,  we 
will  see  applications  of  the  “Labeling  Law,”  and  it  will 
be  harder  than  ever  to  profitably  dispose  of  a  junk 
pack.  Let’s  not  get  pointed  toward  anything  of  the 
sort. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  the  article  referred  to  ear¬ 
lier.  Remember  the  author  of  it  is  nationally  known 
as  an  authority  on  the  distribution  of  qualiD’^  foods. 

Mr.  McCormick  says:  “A  large  number  of  distribu¬ 
tors  are  operating  under  the  delusion  that  the  public 
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HANSEN 

QUALITY  GRADER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CONVEYOR  BOOT 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


NO  PEAS  ARE  TOO  STICKY  FOR  THIS  NEW  HANSEN 

IW  This  latest  model  Hansen  Pea  Filler  fills  all  qualities 

fm  peas,  including  the  smallest  sieves  of  sweets,  ac- 

JB  curately  and  uniformly.  Its  specially  designed  feed 

HHnafjW  hopper  eliminates  bridging,  insuring  no  slack  filled 

cans.  Both  peas  and  brine  are  measured  separately. 
Each  has  an  individual  adjustment  of  fill.  Peas 
A  drop  directly  from  the  measuring  cups  through  the 

funnels  into  the  cans.  There  are  no  funnel  rubbers. 
HT  ”  The  Hansen  pea  filler  is  an  ideal  filler  for  all  dry 

'  beans,  hominy,  and  whole  grain  corn. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


Hamachek  Ensilage  Distributor 


PATENTED 

United  States  .  .  .  May  26.  1925 
Canada . Dec.  29,  1925 


The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Vinet  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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cares  nothing  for  quality  beyond  the  printed  statement 
that  the  pure  food  laws  have  been  complied  with.  They 
claim  that  because  they  receive  no  complaints  their 
goods  are  all  right,  and  on  this  basis  they  continue  to 
ignore  quality  as  long  as  they  can  get  low  prices.  The 
average  consumer  does  not  complain  when  goods  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  she  wants. 

We  have  made  exhaustive  studies  of  the  subject  and 
we  have  found  that  the  woman  is  the  exception  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  express  dissatisfaction  regarding 
a  purchase.  In  nearly  every  instance  she  merely  dis¬ 
continues  trading  at  the  offending  store.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  largely  responsible  for  the  general  shifts  of 
trade  from  one  form  of  retail  distribution  to  another, 
and  yet  a  large  number  of  our  distributors  are  appar¬ 
ently  managing  their  business  on  the  theory  that,  .be¬ 
cause  consumers  do  not  complain,  indifferent  quality 
mav  be  substituted  for  high  quality — at  a  price.” 

It  is  ouite  certain  many  retail  grocers  today  on  the 
verge  of  discontinuing  an  unprofitable  business  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  high-class 
trade,  which  has  been  driven  to  other  stores  carrying 
quality  goods. 

Next  year  will  be  another  year,  and  it  is  entirely 
probable  we  will  have  to  pack  goods  for  less  money 
Ih^n  we  have  thought  possible  so  far.  But  mind  you,  I 
said  pack  them  for  less.  If  you  do  this  and  can,  as  a 
result,  sell  them  for  less  and  maintain  your  quality, 
well  and  good. 

Cut  your  quality  in  order  to  lower  your  prices  to 
distributors,  and  look  out. 

The  pea  market  is  holding  pretty  firm  in  the  face  of 
r.  pack  larger  than  ever  before.  Why  is  it  holding? 
Because  the  trade  as  a  whole  believe  it  will  move  into 
consumption.  Why  can  this  country  consume  as  many 
peas  as  it  does?  Because  the  pea  canners  have  been 
rutting  up  just  as  good  canned  peas  as  they  could  grow, 
harvest  and  can  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Could  the 
market  absorb  with  as  little  disturbance  a  pack  of  to¬ 
matoes  equally  large?  No,  not  anywhere  near  as  large. 
Why?  Because  tomato  canners  as  a  whole  have  not 
been  maintaining  quality.  Consuming  demand  for  to¬ 
matoes  does  not  equal  the  demand  for  canned  pepas. 


and  the  industry  manufactures  all  grades  of  syrups  to 
meet  the  pocketbooks  of  every  class  of  consumer.  He 
says  that  no  more  wholesome  or  cheaper  spread  for 
bread  can  be  found  than  a  fine  corn  syrup,  and  that 
there  is  no  more  delicate  spread  for  bread  than  a  fancy 
maple  syrup,  and  in  the  South  the  call  would  be  for 
cane  syrup,  as  the  taste  for  various  syrups  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

National  Syrup  and  Molasses  Week  will  incorporate 
a  coast-to-coast  hookup  on  radio  broadcasting  by 
various  members  of  the  Association  with  educational 
talks  and  enlightenment  upon  the  true  food  value  of 
the  various  products  of  the  industry. 

Secretary  Williams  states  that  there  is  a  dark  secret 
back  of  the  dietetic  value  of  products  of  the  industry 
which  dates  back  to  primitive  man,  and  that  scientist 
have  discovered  this  secret,  and  openly  and  universally 
declare  that  sweets,  syrups,  molasses  and  sorghum  are 
essential  in  the  diet  of  mankind,  particularly  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  it  is  declared  from  scientific  sources  that 
sweets  are  literally  the  power  behind  the  human  effort 
that  runs  this  busiest  and  most  active  of  all  ages. 

The  celebration  of  National  Syrup  and  Molasses 
Week  promises  to  be  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
syrup  and  molasses  industry.  All  hands  are  joining 
enthusiastically  in  the  use  of  products  and  to  make  the 
celebration  a  great  success. 


CANNING  IN  AUSTRALIA 

ALTERATIONS  have  been  made  by  the  Water  Con- 
servation  and  Irrigation  Commission  in  regard  to 
^  ^  the  payment  for  canning  fruit  supplied  to  the 
Leeton  Cannery,  according  to  information  contained  in 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  and  forwarded  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  in  a  report  dated  August  21,  by 
.American  Trade  Commissioner  James  E.  Peebles,  at 
Sydney,  Australia.  For  the  coming  season  only  an  ad¬ 
vance  will  be  made  to  growers,  and  the  settlers  will 
take  a  definite  part  in  the  management.  In  the  past 
the  Commission  has  purchased  the  fruit  at  ruling 
prices,  and  has  taken  all  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  the  manufactured  article. 


NATIONAL  SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES  WEEK 
OCTOBER  27th  TO  NOVEMBER  1st. 

ANUFACTURERS  and  packers  in  the  syrup, 
molasses,  sorghum  and  maple  syrup  industry 
are  making  great  preparations  for  their  first 
celebration  of  National  Syrup  and  Molasses  Week. 
Liberal  support  is  being  given  by  the  lithograph  and 
label  people  in  printed  and  lithograph  matter  for  ad- 
’’ertisin*?  purposes,  and  general  interest  is  being  shown 
by  the  wholesale  grocers  and  retail  grocers  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  Canadian  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Syrup  and  Molasses  Association  are  co-op¬ 
erating. 

The  Secretary’s  office  of  the  National  Syrup  and  Mo¬ 
lasses  Association  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  humming 
with  activity  in  co-operation  with  the  industry  that 
nothing  may  be  overlooked  to  make  this  celebration  a 
success  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Secretary  Williams  states  that  the  celebration  comes 
in  very  opportune  in  assisting  in  reducing  the  130,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  surplus  in  this  country,  because 
he  says  that  a  tremendous  amount  more  bread  is  used 
by  the  children  when  it  has  a  coating  of  syrup  on  it. 


During  the  coming  season  the  commissioners  will 
make  available,  free  of  interest  and  depreciation,  the 
building  and  plant.  They  will  also  find  the  necessary 
working  capital  for  the  purchase  of  tinplate,  sugar  and 
other  essentials,  and  for  the  payment  of  labor.  In  ad¬ 
dition  they  will  pay  as  advances  the  following  prices: 
£7  per  ton  ($30.42  per  short  ton)  for  clearstone 
peaches,  pears  and  apricots,  and  £6  per  ton  ($26.07  per 
short  ton)  for  other  cling  peaches. 

These  rates  will  be  guaranteed  to  growers  as  mini¬ 
mum  prices,  and  as  the  canned  fruit  is  sold  the  growers 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  any  profits  after  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  out-of-pocket  expenses  up  to  the  following 
maximum  prices:  £10  per  ton  ($43.45  per  short  tonl 
for  clearstone  peaches,  pears  and  apricots,  and  £9 
($39.10)  for  other  cling  peaches. 

As  far  as  apricots  are  concerned  the  Commission  will 
be  unable  to  take  more  than  336  short  tons,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  settlers  to  make  other  arrangements 
in  regard  to  the  balance  of  the  crop.  All  pears  and 
clearstone  peaches  will  be  accepted,  but  with  reference 
to  other  peaches  the  Commissioners  are  unable  to  state 
at  present  the  exact  quantities  for  which  tenders  will 
be  accepted,  but  will  announce  this  as  early  as  possible. 
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The  Standards  Adopted 

Those  for  Tomatoes,  Peas,  Cream  Corn  and  Wholegrain  Corn. 
U.  S.  WAREHOUSE  STANDARDS 


Each  article  is  treated  separately  in  this  official 
pronouncement,  and  there  is  necessarily  repeti¬ 
tion.  To  save  this  we  give  but  one  form  of  official 
statement,  and  in  the  corn  standards  you  will  under¬ 
stand  that  the  matter  pertaining  to  labels,  boxes  and 
cans  is  the  same  in  each.  There  should  be  no  need  to 
repeat  for  each.  Here  you  are: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  Section  19,  of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Ace,  of 
August  11,  1916,  as  amended,  I,  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  do  hereby  establish,  promulgate  and  give  public 
notice  of  grades  for  canned  tomatoes,  effective  September  1, 
1930,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  official  seal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  affixed  in 
the  City  of  Washington  this  4th  day  of  September,  1930. 

ARTHUR  M.  HYDE,  Secretary. 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
September  1,  1930. 

UNITED  STATES  GRADES  FOR  CANNED  TOMATOES 

Definition — Canned  tomatoes  are  the  canned  vegetables  pre¬ 
pared  from  sound,  ripe,  fresh  tomatoes,  of  any  red  variety  or 
varieties,  by  thoroughly  washing  and  scalding  and  by  proper 
peeling,  coring,  and  trimming,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
sugar  and/or  salt,  sterilized  by  heat,  and  preserved  in  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  containers.  The  liquor  used  for  filling  the  spaces 
between  the  vegetables  is  the  natural  juice  of  the  tomatoes  and 
does  not  exceed  in  quantity  the  juice  derived,  during  proper  peel¬ 
ing,  coring,  and  trimming,  from  the  tomatoes  in  the  can.  How¬ 
ever,  the  juice  of  other  tomatoes  of  the  same  quality  and  prepa¬ 
ration  may  be  used,  provided  the  total  quantity  of  juice  is  not 
increased. 

GRADES  FOR  CANNED  TOMATOES  ^ 

U.  S.  GRADE  A  (Fancy)  TOMATOES  are  selected  tomatoes 
which  are  whole  or  almost  whole,  are  of  uniformly  good  red 
color,  are  practically  free  from  pieces  of  skin,  cores,  blemishes, 
and  other  defects,  possess  a  highly  pleasing  flavor,  and  score 
not  less  than  90  points  when  scored  on  the  basis  of  the  scoring 
system  outlined  herein;  provided,  that  only  one  factor  may  have 
a  rating  in  and  not  below  the  range  of  15-17  points. 

U.  S.  GRADE  B  (Extra  Standard  or  Choice)  TOMATOES  are 
tomatoes  which  are  whole  or  in  large  pieces,  red  and  practically 
free  from  under-colored  parts,  pieces  of  skin,  cores,  blemishes, 
and  other  defects,  possess  a  desirable  flavor,  and  score  not  less 
than  75  and  not  more  than  89  points  when  scored  on  the  basis 
of  the  scoring  system  outlined  herein;  provided,  that  but  one 
factor  may  have  a  rating  in  the  range  of  12-14  points. 

U.  S.  GRADE  C  (Standard)  TOMATOES  are  tomatoes  which 
need  not  be  whole  but  consist  of  fairly  large  pieces,  are  reason¬ 
ably  free  from  under-colored  parts  and  from  pieces  of  skin, 
cores,  blemishes  and  other  defects,  possess  a  fairly  good  flavor, 
and  score  not  less  than  60  and  not  more  than  74  points  when 
scored  according  to  the  scoring  system  outlined  herein. 

OFF  GRADE  QUALITY  (Substandard)  CANNED  TOMA¬ 
TOES  are  tomatoes  which  score  less  than  60  points  when  scored 
according  to  the  grading  system  outlined  herein,  or  which  score 
below  12  points  in  any  of  the  five  grading  factors  described 
herein. 

PREREQUISITES  TO  GRADING 
(Condition  of  Container — Containers  shall  he  sound  and  clean. 
If  the  containers  are  of  metal,  they  shall  be  free  from  rust  and 
serious  dents  and  the  ends  shall  be  flat  or  concave. 


Condition  of  Package  and  Labels — If  cased,  the  canned  prod¬ 
uct  shall  be  packed  in  clean,  unbroken  packages.  If  labeled,  the 
labels  on  container  and  package  shall  be  clean  and  neatly  and 
securely  affixed,  and  shall  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Size  of  Container — Where  reference  is  made  in  these  standards 
to  size  of  containers,  the  following  outside  dimensions  are  those 
of  the  so-called  tin  containers  most  commonly  in  use  and  are 
the  ones  used  in  interpreting  these  standards. 


Size 

No.  1  Picnic 
No.  1  Tall 
No.  2 
No.  2^ 

No.  3 
No.  10 


Diameter 
(in  inches) 
2-11/16 
3-1/16 

3- 7/16 

4- 1/16 
4-1/4 
6-3/16 


Height 
(in  inches) 
4 

4-11/16 

4-9/16. 

4-11/16 

4-7/8 

7 


Fill — Cans  of  tomatoes  shall  be  filled  as  full  of  the  product 
as  is  consistent  with  maintenance  of  quality.  But  the  net  weight 
contents  per  can,  liquid  included,  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 

No.  1  size  Picnic .  0  pounds,  10  ounces 

No.  1  size  Tall .  0  pounds,  15  ounces 

No.  2  size  .  1  pound,  3  ounces 

No.  2%  size  .  1  pound,  11  ounces 

No.  3  size  .  2  pounds,  1  ounce 

No.  5  size  .  3  pounds,  6  ounces 

No.  10  size .  6  pounds,  4  ounces 

As  a  further  index  to  proper  fill  of  sanitary  cans,  the  head 
space,  that  is,  the  space  between  the  under  surface  of  the  cover 
of  the  can  and  the  surface  of  the  contents,  shall  not  be  greater 
than  3/8  inch  in  sizes  1  to  5  inclusive,  nor  greater  than  3/4  inch 
in  No.  10  size  cans. 


Note — Nos.  1,  2,  2^/^,  3  or  5  size  cans  having  a  head  space  in 
excess  of  3/4  inch,  or  No.  10  cans  having  a  head  space  in  excess 
of  1  inch  may  not  be  stored  under  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act. 
ASCERTAINING  THE  GRADE 


The  grades  of  canned  tomatoes  are  ascertained  by  considering 
the  following  factors,  the  importance  of  each  of  which  has  been 
expressed  numerically  and  the  maximum  number  of  credits 
allowable  for  each  factor  are  as  follows: 


Points 


Percentage  of  whole  tomatoes . 20 

Solidity  .  20 

Color  .  20 

Absence  of  defects  (skins,  cores  blemishes, 

extraneous  matter,  etc.) .  20 

Flavor  .  20 


Total  .  100 

Ascertaining  the  Rating  of  Each  Factor — The  essential  varia¬ 
tions  within  each  factor  are  so  described  that  the  value  can  be 
ascertained  for  each  factor  and  expressed  numerically.  The 
numerical  ranges  within  each  factor  are  inclusive.  For  instance, 
12  to  14  means  12,  13  and  14. 

1.  Percentage  of  Whole  Tomatoes. 

(1)  To  secure  the  highest  possible  credit  for  factor  of 
whole  tomatoes  in  the  score,  the  tomatoes  must  all  be  whole 
or  practically  whole.  If  such  is  the  condition,  a  credit  of 
18  to  20  points  may  be  allowed. 

(2)  If  the  majority  are  whole  or  in  large  pieces,  from  15 
to  17  points  may  be  allowed. 

(3)  If  the  pack  consists  of  fairly  large  pieces,  12  to  14 
points  may  be  granted.  The  product  may  not  be  classed 
above  U.  S.  Grade  C,  or  “Standard”  regardless  of  the  total 
score  for  the  can,  when  the  rating  for  whole  tomatoes  is  14 
or  under. 

(4)  Tomatoes  which  are  in  small  pieces  merit  only  0  to 
11  points. 
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II.  Solidity — ^The  factor  of  solidity  refers  to  the  proportion  of 
tomato  meat  to  the  juice  present.  Consideration  shall  not  be 
g-iven  under  this  factor  to  the  percentage  of  whole  tomatoes  in 
the  can.  The  rating  for  this  factor  shall  be  based  on  the  per¬ 
centage  of  tomato  meat  after  draining  the  sample  over  a  screen 
containing  eight  meshes  to  the  inch  (diameter  of  wire  .028"),  for 
two  minutes.  No.  2^2  size  cans  and  smaller  are  drained  over  a 
screen  of  the  above  description  8  inches  in  diameter;  No.  3  size 
cans  and  larger  over  a  screen  12  inches  in  diameter. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  rating  or  score  which  may 
be  given  for  solidity  for  various  sizes  of  cans  based  on  the  weight 
of  tomato  solids  after  draining.  For  example;  The  net  drained 
weight  of  a  No.  3  size  can  is  found  to  be  21  ounces.  In  the  col¬ 
umn  headed  No.  3  it  will  be  found  that  a  No.  3  can  draining  21 
ounces  is  entitled  to  16  points  credit  in  the  score  for  “solidity.” 
Had  it  drained  21.87  ounces,  it  would  have  been  entitled  to  17 
points. 

In  other  words,  No.  3  cans  draining  from  21  to  21.86  ounces 
are  entitled  to  a  score  of  16  points,  cans  draining  from  21.87  to 
22.74  ounces  to  17  points  credit,  etc. 


Points 

Per  cent 
Drained 
Solids 

Picnic 

2-11/16 

x4 

10.913* 

No.  1  Tall 

3- 1/16X 

4- 11/16 
16.664* 

No.  2 

3- 7/16X 

4- 9/16 
20.60* 

No.  2% 
4-1/16X 
4-11/16 
29.706* 

No.  3 
4-4/16X 
4-11/16 
34.998* 

No.  10 
6-3/16 
x7 

109.40* 

20 

70 

7.64 

11.66 

14.42 

20.79 

24.60 

76.68 

19 

67% 

7.37 

11.24 

13.90 

20.05 

23.62 

73.86 

18 

66 

7.09 

10.83 

13.39 

19.31 

22.76 

71.11 

17 

62% 

6.82 

10.41 

12.87 

18.67 

21.87 

68.38 

16 

60 

6.65 

9.99 

12.36 

17.82 

21.00 

66.64 

15 

67% 

6.27 

9.68 

11.84 

17.08 

20.12 

62.91 

14 

66 

6.00 

9.16 

11.33 

16.34 

19.26 

60.17 

13 

62% 

6.73 

8.74 

10.81 

15.60 

18.37 

67.44 

12 

60 

6.46 

8.33 

10.30 

14.85 

17.60 

54.70 

•  Capacity  of  can  when  filled  with  water  at  68°  F. 

Cans  containing  drained  weights  less  than  50  per  cent  of  ca¬ 
pacity  shall  be  rated  0  to  11  points,  determined  by  deducting 
one  point  for  each  4*4  per  cent  deficiency  in  drained  weight. 

III.  Color. 

(1)  Canned  tomatoes  possessing  a  uniformly  good  red 
color  are  entitled  to  a  credit  of  from  18  to  20  points. 

(2)  If  a  good  red  color  predominates,  but  a  few  under 
colored  parts  or  areas  are  present,  a  credit  of  from  15  to  17 
points  may  be  made  in  the  score. 

(3)  If  red  is  the  predominating  color,  but  the  tomatoes 
possess  a  considerable  number  of  under-colored  parts,  they 
may  be  considered  of  only  fair  color  and  are  entitled  to  a 
credit  of  from  1  to  14  points.  The  product  may  not  be  classed 
above  U.  S.  Grade  C  or  “Standard,”  regardless  of  the  total 
score  for  the  can,  when  the  rating  for  color  falls  in  this 
group. 

(41  If  the  color  is  pale  or  off-color  in  whole  or  large  part, 
a  credit  ranging  from  0  to  11  points  may  be  allowed. 

IV.  Absence  of  Defects — Defects  refer  to  skins  of  tomatoes, 
the  cores  or  portions  thereof,  blemishes  of  all  kinds,  and  foreign 
or  extraneous  matter. 

(1)  In  order  to  receive  a  rating  in  the  maximum  group 
for  this  factor  of  18  to  20  points,  the  product  must  be  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  the  defects  mentioned. 

(2)  If  the  defects  are  inconsequential  and  the  product  is 
reasonably  free  from  defects,  a  score  within  the  range  of 
15  to  17  points  is  proper. 


(3)  If  the  product  is  only  fairly  free  from  defects,  but  12 
to  14  points  may  be  granted. 

(4)  If  rot  is  present  or  there  is  considerable  presence  of 
skins,  cores,  blemishes  and  other  foreign  materials,  only  0 
to  11  points  credit  for  this  factor  may  be  allowed. 

V.  Flavor — Th  equality  of  fiavor  is  classified  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  palatability  under  four  general  groups:  . 

(1)  In  order  that  the  maximum  rating  of  18  to  20  points 
may  be  given  for  this  factor,  tomatoes  must  possess  an 
especially  fine,  clean  flavor  and  aroma  very  fully  developed 
and  especially  pleasing  to  the  taste  and  smell. 

(2)  Tomatoes  possessing  a  desirable  flavor  but  lacking 
somewhat  in  the  highly  pleasing  characteristics,  may  be 
scored  15  to  17  points. 

(3)  Tomatoes  possessing  only  a  fair  flavor  may  be  rated 
12  to  14  points.  Tomatoes  scoring  in  this  classification  may 
not  be  graded  above  U.  S.  Grade  C  (Standard),  regardless 
of  the  total  score  for  the  can. 

(4)  If  an  objectionable  or  distinctly  disagreeable  flavor  is 
present,  a  score  of  only  0  to  11  points  is  allowable. 

SCORE  SHEET  FOR  CANNED  TOMATOES 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Receipt  Number  . | 

Lot  Number  . . 

Number  Cases  Stored . | 

Can  Mark  . | 

Can  Size  . 1 

Net  Drained  Weight . | 


Vacuum 


Factor  | 

Max.  1  Points  | 

Score  lAllowable] 

I.  Percentage  of  Whole  Tomatoes . | 

20  j 

18-20  1 
15-17 
12-14 
0-11 

II.  Solidity  . I 

1  20  1 

18-20 

15-17 

12-14 

0-11 

III.  Color  . j 

1 

20 

18-20 

15-17 

12-14 

0-11 

IV.  Absence  of  Defects . 

j  20 

1  18-20 

1  15-17 

1  12-14 

1  0-11 

V.  Flavor  . 

1  20 

1  18-20 

1  15-17 
12-14 

I  0-11 

Total  Score  . 

1 

1 

Grade  . 

1 

1 

Remarks  . 

1 

1 

Graded  by .  Date. 


j 


■I 

i 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  Section  19  of  the  United  States  warehouse  Act  of  August 
11,  1916,  as  amended,  I,  R.  W.  Dunlap,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
iculture,  do  hereby  establish,  promulgate  and  give  public  notice 
of  grades  for  canned  whole  grain  corn,  effective  August  1,  1930, 
as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  official  seal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  affixed  in 
the  City  of  Washington  this  13th  day  of  August,  1930. 

R.  W.  DUNLAP, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

UNITED  STATES  GRADES  FOR  CANNED  CORN 
Whole  Grain  Style 

Definition — Canned  corn  is  the  canned  vegetable  prepared  from 
the  immature  grain  of  sweet  com  (Zea  Mays  L.),  with  or  with 
out  the  addition  of  salt  and/or  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  potable 
water  sucient  to  secure  the  consistency  proper  for  the  product, 
sterilized  by  heat  and  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed  containers. 

STYLES  OF  CANNED  CORN 

Cream  Style  Canned  Corn  is  canned  sweet  corn  prepared  from 
corn  remov^  from  the  cob  by  shallow  cutting  through  the  grain 
and  subsequent  scraping,  causing  it  to  have  a  creamy  consistency. 

Whole  Grain  Style  Canned  Cora  is  the  canned  sweet  corn  pre¬ 
pared  from  corn  removed  from  the  cob  by  cutting  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  leave  the  grain  substantially  whole.  The  grains  are 
surrounded  by  brine. 

GRADES  FOR  WHOLE  GRAIN  STYLE  CANNED  CORN 
U.  S.  GRADE  A  (Fancy)  CANNED  CORN  is  the  product  pre¬ 
pared  from  substantially  whole  grains  uniformly  bright  and  true 
to  the  natural  color  of  young,  very  tender,  sweet  corn,  and  evenly 
severed  from  the  cob.  The  product  is  practically  free  from  de¬ 
fects  such  as  silks,  husks,  particles  of  cob,  yellow  and/or  dam¬ 
aged  grains  and  foreign  material,  possesses  the  distinct  flavor 
of  succulent  young  com,  and  scores  not  less  than  90  points  when 
scored  according  to  the  scoring  system  outlined  herein. 

U.S.  GRADE  B  (Extra  Standard  or  Choice)  CANNED  CORN 
is  the  product  prepared  from  substantially  whole  grains  of  rea¬ 
sonably  tender  sweet  com,  severed  from  the  cob  with  reasonable 
uniformity.  The  grains  are  of  a  reasonably  bright  color.  The 
product  is  reasonably  free  from  defects  such  as  silks,  husks,  par¬ 
ticles  of  cob,  yellow  and/or  damaged  grains  and  foreign  material, 
possesses  a  good  flavor,  and  scores  not  less  than  75  points  nor 
more  than  89  points  when  scored  in  accordance  with  the  scoring 
system  outlined  herein. 

U.  S.  GRADE  C  (Standard)  CANNED  CORN  is  the  product 
prepared  from  substantially  whole  grains  of  sweet  corn  which 
may  be  entering  or  in,  but  has  not  passed,  the  dough  stage,  and 
the  cut  of  which  may  lack  uniformity.  The  grains  may  be 
slightly  dull  in  color.  The  product  is  fairly  free  from  defects 
such  as  silks,  husks,  particles  of  cob,  yellow  and/or  damaged 
grains  and  foreign  material,  possesses  a  palatable  corn  flavor, 
and  scores  not  less  than  60  points  nor  more  than  74  points  when 
scored  on  the  basis  of  the  scoring  system  outlined  herein. 

OFF  GRADE  (Substandard)  CANNED  CORN  is  canned  sweet 
corn  which  scores  less  than  60  points  when  scored  according  to 
the  scoring  system  outlined  herein,  or  when  any  one  of  the  grad¬ 
ing  factors  is  rated  in  Classification  4. 

PREREQUISITES  TO  GRADING 
Condition  of  Container — Container  shall  be  sound  and  clean. 
If  the  containers  are  of  metal  they  shall  be  free  from  rust  and 
serious  dents  and  the  ends  shall  be  flat  or  concave. 

Condition  of  Package  and  Labels — If  cased,  the  product  shall 
be  packed  in  clean,  neat,  unbroken  packages.  If  labeled,  the 
labels  on  the  container  and  package  shall  be  clean  and  neatly 
and  securely  affixed,  and  shall  comply  in  all  respects  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Size  of  Containers — Where  reference  is  made  in  these  stand¬ 
ards  to  the  size  of  containers  the  following  outside  dimensions 
are  those  of  the  so-called  tin  containers  most  commonly  in  use, 
and  are  used  in  interpreting  these  standards: 

Diameter  Height 

Size  (in  inches)  (in  inches) 

No.  1  Picnic  2-11/16  4 

No.  2  3-7/16  4-9/16 

No.  10  6-3/16  7 

Fill  is  not  considered  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  grade 
other  than  that  all  No.  2  cans  of  whole  grain  style  corn  must 
contain  not  less  than  13.5  ounces  of  corn  after  draining  for  two 
minutes  over  a  screen  containing  8  meshes  to  the  inch  (.097" 
perforations)  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Food  and 


Drugs  Act.  Other  size  cans  shall  yield  a  drained  net  weight 
whicn  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  drained  weight  indicated 
for  the  can  nearest  the  size  as  that  existing  between  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  cans  in  question. 

ASCERTAINING  THE  GRADE 
The  grade  of  whole  grain  style  canned  corn  may  be  judged  by 
consideration  of  the  factors:  Uniformity  of  color,  absence  of 
defects,  cut,  tenderness  and  flavor.  For  convenience  in  arriving 
at  a  definite  determination  of  quality  the  relative  importance  of 
each  factor  has  been  expressed  numerically  on  a  scale  of  100. 
The  maximum  number  of  credits  which  may  be  given  for  each 


factor  is: 

Color  .  10 

Absence  of  defects .  20 

Uniformity  of  cut  and  size  of  grains .  10 

.  Maturity  .  35 

Flavor  .  25 

Total .  100 


Ascertaning  the  Rating  of  Each  Factor 

The  essential  variations  within  each  factor  are  so  described 
that  the  value  may  be  ascertained  for  each  factor  and  expressed 
numerically.  The  numerical  ranges  within  each  factor  are  in¬ 
clusive.  For  instance,  the  range  12  to  14  means  12,  13  and  14. 

I.  Color— The  factor  of  color  deals  with  the  proper  color  of 
the  canned  product. 

(1)  To  receive  the  highest  rating  of  9  to  10  points,  the 
product  must  be  uniformly  of  a  good  bright  color  natural 
to  the  variety. 

(2)  Where  a  slight  deviation  from  the  natural  color  is 
found,  a  credit  of  7  to  8  points  is  proper. 

(3)  If  the  product  is  slightly  dull  in  color,  a  credit  of  5 
to  6  points  may  be  given.  Corn  which  falls  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  classed  above  Grade  B  (Extra  Standard), 
regardless  of  the  total  score  for  the  product. 

(4)  Corn  showing  an  “off”  or  distinctly  bad  color,  regard 
less  of  the  reason  for  the  inferiority,  may  not  be  rated  more 
than  4  points  for  this  factor. 

II.  Absence  of  Defects — The  factor  relating  to  defects  deals 
principally  with  workmanship,  having  reference  to  the  degree  of 
freedom  from  objectionable  substances  such  a^  silks,  husks,  par¬ 
ticles  of  cob,  yellow  and/or  damaged  grains,  clusters  of  grains, 
hard  or  worm-eaten  grains,  discolored  grains,  can  black,  rust  and 
extraneous  matter. 

(1)  The  highest  rating,  19  to  20.  for  this  factor,  may  only 
be  given  when  the  corn  is  practically  free  from  such  defects. 

(2)  When  the  product  is  reasonably  free  from  defects, 
only  an  occasional  defect  being  detected,  16  to  18  points  may 
be  credited. 

(3)  If  the  product  is  fairly  free  from  defects  which  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  detract  from  the  appearance 
of  the  product  or  to  materially  lessen  its  edible  value,  13  to 
15  points  may  be  allowed. 

(4)  When  the  defects  are  prominent,  a  credit  of  0  to  12 
noints  may  be  allowed  for  this  factor. 

III.  Uniformity  of  Cut  and  Size  of  Grains — The  factor  relat¬ 
ing  to  uniformity  of  cut  and  size  of  grains  refers  to  the  degree 
of  uniformity  with  which  the  grains  are  severed  from  the  cob, 
and  the  uniformity  of  length  and  width  of  the  grain. 

(1)  When  the  corn  has  been  evenly  severed  from  the  cob 
(close  to  the  cob  but  including  none  of  the  cob  tissues),  and 
the  length  and  width  of  the  grains  are  uniform,  a  credit  of 
9  to  10  points  may  be  allowed. 

(2)  If  lacking  somewhat  in  the  above  uniformity,  7  to  8 
points  may  be  given. 

(3)  If  the  cut  is  irregular  and  lacking  in  uniformity,  5  to 
6  points  are  allowable. 

(4)  If  the  cut  is  very  irregular  or  includes  noticeable 
quantities  of  cob  tissue,  or  the  size  of  grain  is  decidedly  ir¬ 
regular,  a  score  of  only  0  to  4  points  may  be  given. 

IV.  Maturity: 

(1)  To  be  deserving  of  a  rating  in  the  maximum  group, 
31  to  35  points,  the  grains  must  be  well  developed  but  very 
tender,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  early  cream  stage. 

(2)  Tender  corn  in  the  cream  stage  may  be  credited  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  26  to  30  points. 

(3)  When  the  grains  of  corn  are  firm  and  entering  or  in, 
but  not  past,  the  dough  stage,  a  credit  of  21  to  25  points 
may  be  given.  Cora  rating  in  this  classification  shall  not 
be  graded  above  U.  S.  Grade  C  or  Standard,  regardless  of 
the  total  score  for  the  product. 

(4)  Corn  which  is  tough  and  past  the  dough  stage,  or 
which  is  so  young  that  the  gn"ains  are  undeveloped,  may  be 
credited  from  0  to  20  points. 
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V.  Flavor — The  quality  of  flavor  of  canned  com  shall  be  clas- 
sifled  from  the  standpoint  of  palatability.  The  natural  flavor  of 
the  com  is  to  be  considered,  regardless  of  the  addition  to  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  sugar  and/or  salt: 

(1)  Corn  which  has  a  pleasing,  distinctly  young,  tender 
corn  flavor  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rating  within  the  range 
of  22  to  25  points. 

(2)  Corn  which  is  palatable  and  tender,  but  with  the 
young  corn  flavor  not  so  distinct,  may  be  considered  of  good 
flavor  and  given  a  rating  within  the  range  of  19  to  21  points 

(3)  When  the  flavor  is  considered  but  fair,  lacking  in 
character,  or  possessing  a  matured  taste,  only  16  to  13 
points  may  be  allowed. 

(4)  When  the  flavor  is  poor,  or  decidedly  objectionable, 
or  if  the  product  has  been  excessively  salted  or  sweetened, 
0  to  15  points  may  be  credited. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  SCORE  SHEET 

FOR  “WHOLE  GRAIN  STYLE”  CANNED  CORN 

Receipt  Number  . | 

Lot  Number  . | _ 

Number  Cases  Stored . . | _ 

Can  Mark  . | _ 

Can  Size  . . . : . | _ 

Gross  Weight  . | 

Variety  . | _ 


Vacuum 


Factor  ^ 

Max.  1  Points  1 

1  Score  lAllowablej 

I.  Color  . 

9-10 

7-  8 

5-  6 

0-  4 

11.  Absence  of  Defects . 

1  20 

I 

19-20 

16-18 

13-15 

0-12 

III.  Uniformity  of  Cut  and  Size  of  Grain 

10 

1 

1 

9-10 

7-  8 

5-  6 

0-  4 

1 

IV.  Maturity  . i  35 

31-35 

26-30 

21-25 

0-20 

V.  Flavor  . l  25 

1 

1 

22-25 

19-21 

1  16-18 

1  0-15 

1 

1 

Total  Score  . I  100 

1 

1 

Graded  by .  Date. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  Section  19  of  the  United  States  warehouse  Act  of  August 
11.  1916,  as  amended,  I,  R.  W.  Dunlap,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  do  hereby  establish,  promulgate  and  give  public  notice 
of  grades  for  canned  peas,  effective  August  1,  1930,  as  herein¬ 
after  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  official  seal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  affixed  in 
the  City  of  Washington  this  13th  day  of  August,  1930. 

R.  W.  DUNLAP, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

UNITED  STATES  GRADES  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 
Definition — Canned  peas  are  the  vegetable  prepared  from  the 
fresh,  immature  seed  of  the  common  or  garden  pea  (Pisum  Sati¬ 
vum)  by  shelling,  winnowing  and  thorough  washing,  with  or 
without  grading  as  to  size,  with  or  without  pre-cooking  (blanch¬ 
ing),  and  by  the  addition,  before  sterilization,  of  the  necessary 
quantity  of  potable  water,  with  or  without  salt  and  sugar,  steril¬ 
ized  by  heat,  and  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed  containers. 

TYPES  OF  CANNED  PEAS 
Canned  peas  are  of  two  types: 

(a)  Early  peas  are  peas  of  early  maturing  types. 

(b)  Sugar  peas,  sweet  peas,  are  peas  of  later  maturing 
types  and/or  having  a  natural  sweet  flavor. 


GRADES  OF  CANNED  PEAS 

U.  S.  GRADE  A  (Fancy)  CANNED  PEAS  are  prepared  from 
fresh,  young,  vei'y  tender  peas  of  the  same  type;  are  uniform 
in  color  and  unless  declared  to  be  ungraded  for  size  are  uniform 
in  size.  They  are  surrounded  by  practically  clear  liquor,  are 
practically  free  from  skins,  split  peas  (broken  in  two)  and  other 
defects,  and  possess  a  highly  pleasing,  fresh,  young-pea  flavor, 
and  score  not  less  than  90  points  when  scored  under  the  grading 
system  outlined  herein. 

U.  S.  GRADE  B  (Extra  Standard  or  Choice)  CANNED  PEAS 
are  prepared  from  fresh  peas  of  the  same  type,  which  are  ten¬ 
der,  are  practically  uniform  in  color,  and  unless  declared  to  be 
ungraded  for  size  are  practically  uniform  in  size.  They  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  reasonably  clear  liquor  and  are  reasonably  free  from 
skins,  split  peas  (broken  in  two)  and  other  defects,  possess  a 
fresh  pea  flavor,  and  score  not  less  than  75  nor  more  than  89 
points  when  scored  according  to  the  grading  system  outlined 
herein. 

U.  S.  GRADE  C  (Standard)  CANNED  PEAS  are  prepared 
from  fresh  peas  of  the  same  type,  which  are  reasonably  tender, 
are  reasonably  uniform  in  color,  and  unless  declared  to  be  un¬ 
graded  for  size  are  reasonably  uniform  in  size.  They  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  liquor  which  may  be  roilly,  are  reasonably  free  from 
skins,  split  peas  (broken  in  two)  and  other  defects,  have  a  good 
nea  flavor  and  score  not  less  than  60  points  nor  more  than  74 
noints  when  scored  according  to  the  grading  system  outlined 
herein. 

OFF  GRADE  (Substandard)  CANNED  PEAS  are  canned  peas 
which  score  less  than  60  points  when  scored  according  to  the 
grading  system  outlined  herein,  or  which  score  in  Subdivision  4 
in  any  of  the  descriptions  of  grading  factors,  except  uniformity 
of  size,  color  and  variety. 


PREREQUISITES  TO  GRADING 
Condition  of  Container — Containers  shall  be  sound  and  clean. 
If  the  containers  are  of  metal,  they  shall  be  free  from  rust  and 
serious  dents,  and  the  ends  shall  be  flat  or  concave. 


Condition  of  Package  and  Labels — 'If  cased,  the  canned  peas 
shall  be  packed  in  clean,  neat,  unbroken  packages.  If  labeled,  the 
labels  on  the  container  and  package  shall  be  clean  and  neatly 
and  securely  affixed,  and  shall  comply  in  all  respects  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Size  of  Containers — ^Where  reference  is  made  in  these  stand¬ 
ards  to  the  size  of  containers,  the  following  outside  dimensions 
are  those  of  the  so-called  tin  containers  most  commonly  in  use, 
and  are  used  in  interpreting  these  standards: 


Size 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  10 


Diameter 
(in  inches) 
2-11/16 
3-7/16 
6-3/16 


Height 
(in  inches) 
4 

4-9/16 

7 


Fill — Can  of  peas  shall  be  filled  to  the  maximum  capacity  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  maintenance  of  quality.  The  head  space,  that  is, 
the  space  between  the  under  surface  of  the  cover  of  the  can  and 
the  surface  of  the  peas  shall  not  be  more  than  %  inch  for  No.  1 
and  No.  2  size  cans,  or  more  than  %  inch  for  No.  10  size  cans. 
When  the  head  space  for  No.  1  size  or  No.  2  size  cans  exceeds  % 
inch,  or  for  No.  10  tins  exceeds  V2  inch  unless  the  drained  net 
weight  of  peas  is  7.5  ounces  or  more  for  No.  1  size  cans,  13.5  or 
more  ounces  for  No.  2  size  cans,  or  4  pounds,  8  ounces,  or  more, 
for  No.  10  size,  the  peas  shall  be  classed  as  Off-grade  or  Sub¬ 
standard.  (Note:  No.  1  or  No.  2  size  cans  having  a  head  space 
in  excess  of  %  inch,  or  No.  10  size  cans  having  a  head  space  in 
excess  of  1  inch,  or  any  other  size  cans  having  excessilve  head 
space  in  excess  of  1  inch,  may  not  be  stored  under  the  U.  S. 
Warehouse  Act)  A  can  of  a  size  not  mentioned  shall  yield  a 
drained  net  weight  which  bears  tbe  same  relation  to  the  drained 
weight  indicated  for  the  can  nearest  in  size  as  that  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  capacities  of  the  cans  in  question. 


Drained  net  weights  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  size  cans  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  emptying  contents  on  a  circular  sieve  8  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  having  8  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  permitting  the  peas  to 
drain  two  minutes.  Larger  size  cans  are  drained  over  a  similar 
sieve  12  inches  in  diameter. 


ASCERTAINING  THE  GRADES 

The  grades  of  canned  peas  are  ascertained  by  considering  the 
following  factors:  Clearness  of  liquor;  absence  of  defects;  uni¬ 
formity  of  size,  variety  and  color;  flavor  of  peas  and  liquor,  and 
tenderness.  The  relative  importance  of  each  factor  has  been  ex- 
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ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

When  making  plans 
for  equipment 
changes  for  1931, 
consult 

LARGE  CAPACITY 

THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 

DERLINnUPMAN 

DcANN1Ng\^  MACHINERY 

jr  Sbigte  tbUtor^Cmniilete  Cmtibignant' 

SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Any  single  unit  will  fit  in  with 
your  present  arrangement. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  this  new 
catalog. 

• 

■ 

Pastes 

Glues 

1 

1  CHAP^^  1 

\  I’;/’ 

Gums 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

For  every  purpose. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

Equipment  is  backed  by  more  than  20 
years  oj  successful  designing  &  build- 
ing  canning  machinery. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Company 

387  Tenth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO. 

Berlin,  Wis. 
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pressed  numerically.  The  maximum  number  of  credits  which 


may  be  given  for  each  factor  is: 

Clearness  of  liquor .  15 

Absence  of  defects .  15 

Uniformity  of  size,  type  and  color .  10 

Flavor  of  peas  and  liquor .  25 

Tenderness  .  35 

Total  maximum  score .  100 


Ascertaining  the  Rating  of  Each  Factor — The  essential  varia¬ 
tions  within  each  factor  are  so  described  that  the  value  may  be 
determined  for  each  factor  and  expressed  numerically.  The  nu¬ 
merical  ranges  within  each  factor  are  inclusive  as,  for  instance, 
12-14  means  12,  13  and  14. 

I.  Clearness  of  Liquor: 

(1)  To  be  given  a  credit  within  the  highest  range,  14-15,* 
for  this  factor,  the  liquor  surrounding  the  peas  must  be 
practically  clear,  that  is,  presenting  net  more  than  a  slight 
cloudiness 

(2)  When  the  liquor  possesses  but  a  small  amount  of  vis¬ 
ible  sediment,  11  to  13  points  may  be  credited. 

(3)  When  the  liquor  is  roilly  with  an  accumulation  of 
sediment  readily  noticeable,  or  is  slightly  off-color,  8  to  10 
points  may  be  allowed. 

(4)  A  badly  clouded  liquor  with  considerable  sediment  or 
one  which  is  badly  off  color,  merits  only  0  to  7  points. 

II.  Absence  of  Defects — This  factor  has  reference  to  the  degree 
of  freedom  from  objectionable  substances  such  as  thistles  and 
other  foreign  material,  as  well  as  from  peas  broken  in  two,  skins 
of  peas  and  discolored  peas. 

(1)  Peas  which  are  practically  free  from  the  defects  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  given  a  credit  of  14  to  15  points. 

(2)  From  11  to  13  points  may  be  allowed  if  the  peas  are 
reasonably  free  from  such  defects. 

(3)  When  the  defects  are  prominent,  from  8  to  10  points 
may  be  credited. 

(4)  Peas  in  which  the  defects  are  decidedly  prominent  are 
entitled  to  0  to  7  points  credit  in  this  factor. 

III.  Uniformity  of  Size,  Type  and  Color — The  various  sizes  of 
peas  may  be  described  as  follows:  No.  1  size  peas  are  peas 
which  will  pass  through  a  screen  9/32  inch  mesh.  No.  2  size  peas 
are  peas  which  will  pass  through  a  screen  of  10/32  inch  mesh, 
but  not  through  a  screen  of  9/32  inch  mesh.  No.  3  size  peas  are 
peas  which  will  pass  through  a  screen  of  11/32  inch  but  not 
through  a  screen  of  10/32  inch  mesh.  No.  4  size  peas  are  peas 
which  will  pass  through  a  screen  of  12/32  inch  mesh  but  not 
through  a  screen  of  11/32  inch  mesh.  No.  5  size  peas  are  peas 
which  will  pass  through  a  screen  of  13/32  inch  mesh  but  not 
through  a  screen  12/32  inch  mesh.  No.  6  size  peas  are  peas 
which  will  fail  to  pass  through  a  screen  of  13/32  inch  mesh. 

Note — If  the  peas  are  declared  to  be  unladed  for  size  the  rat¬ 
ing  for  this  factor  shall  be  based  on  uniformity  of  color  and 
tmeness  to  variety,  and  cognizance  shall  not  be  taken  of  lack 
of  uniformity  in  size. 

(1)  When  the  peas  are  uniform  in  size  and  color  and  pos¬ 
sess  true  type  characteristics,  they  may  be  rated  9  to  10 
points. 

(2)  When  slightly  lacking  in  such  uniformity,  6  to  8 
points  may  be  credited. 

(3)  When  irregular  in  size  and/or  variable  in  color,  with 
slight  admixture  of  types,  3  to  5  points  are  justified. 

(4)  When  markedly  irregular  in  size  or  in  off-color,  or  if 
admixture  of  types  is  readily  apparent,  0  to  2  points  may 
be  given. 

IV.  Tenderness: 

(1)  Peas  to  merit  a  rating  in  the  highest  group,  32-35 
points,  must  be  very  young  and  very  tender. 

(2)  When  the  peas  are  less  tender  than  those  of  the  first 
group,  a  rating  in  the  range  of  28  to  31  points  may  be  given. 

(3)  When  the  peas  have  somewhat  tough  skins  and  are 
slightly  firm,  mealy,  or  starchy,  25  to  27  points  may  be 
given.  However,  peas  rated  in  this  group  shall  not  be  classed 
above  “Standard,’  regardless  of  the  total  score. 

(4)  When  the  peas  are  hard,  mealy,  starchy,  or  dry,  0 
to  24  points  may  be  given. 

V.  Flavor  of  Peas  and  Liquor — The  determination  of  flavor 
shall  be  based  on  the  flavor  of  the  peas  and  the  liquor  surround¬ 
ing  the  peas  and  shall  be  classified  from  the  standpoint  of  pala- 
tability  of  the  type: 

(1)  When  the  peas  possess  a  highly  pleasing,  fresh, 
young-pea  flavor  and  aroma,  a  credit  within  the  range  of  22 
to  25  points  may  be  allowed. 

(2)  When  the  peas  possess  a  fresh  pea  flavor,  from  19 
to  21  points  may  be  credited. 


(3)  When  the  peas  possess  a  good  pea  flavor,  16  to  18 
points  may  be  allowed. 

(4)  When  peas  and/or  liquor  possess  an  “off”  flavor,  0 
to  15  points  may  be  allowed. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
SCORE  SHEET  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

lieceipt  Number  . | 

Lot  Number  . | 

Number  Cases  Stored . | _ 

Can  Mark  . | _ 

Can  Size  . . . | _ 

Gross  Weight  . | 

Sifting  . I 

Variety  . | 


Vacuum 


Factor 

Max.  1  Points  | 

Score  1  Allowable! 

I.  Clearness  of  Liquor . 

15 

14-15 

11-13 

8-10 

0-  7 

11.  Absence  of  Defects . 

15 

14-15 

11-13 

8-10 

0-  7 

111.  Uniformity  of  Size . 

10 

9-10 

6-  8 

3-  5 

0-  2 

1 

IV.  Tenderness  . 

35 

32-35 

28-31 

25-27 

0-24 

V.  Flavor  . 

1 

25 

22-25 

19-21 

4 

16-18 

0-15 

Total  Score  . 

100 

Graded  by .  Date, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
OflSce  of  the  Secretary 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  Section  19  of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  of  Au¬ 
gust  11,  1916,  as  amended,  I,  R.  W.  Dunlap,  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  do  hereby  establish,  promulgate  and  give  public 
notice  of  grades  for  canned  corn,  cream  style,  effective  August 
1,  1930,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  official  seal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  affixed 
in  the  City  of  Washington  this  13th  day  of  August,  1930. 

R.  W.  DUNLAP, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

UNITED  STATES  GRADES  FOR  CANNED  CORN 
Cream  Style 

Definition — Canned  corn  is  the  canned  vegetable  prepared  from 
the  immature  grain  of  sweet  corn  (Zea  Mays  L.)  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  salt  and/or  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  pot¬ 
able  water  sufficient  to  secure  the  consistency  proper  for  the 
product,  sterilized  by  heat  and  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed 
containers. 

STYLES  OF  CANNED  CORN 

Cream  Style  Canned  Com  is  canned  sweet  corn  prepared  from 
corn  removed  from  the  cob  by  shallow  cutting  through  the  grain 
and  subsequent  scraping,  causing  it  to  have  a  creamy  con¬ 
sistency. 

Whole  Grain  Style  Canned  Cora  is  the  canned  sweet  corn  pre¬ 
pared  from  corn  removed  from  the  cob  by  cutting  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  leave  the  grain  substantially  whole.  The  grains  are 
surrounded  by  brine. 

GRADES  OF  CREAM  STYLE  CANNED  CORN 

U.  S.  GRADE  A  (Fancy)  CANNED  CORN  is  the  product 
prepared  from  young,  tender  sweet  corn  which  possesses  the 
typical  characteristics  of  the  variety  claimed  for  the  corn.  The 
color  of  the  product  is  bright  and  the  product  possesses  a  heavy 
cream-like  consistency.  It  is  practically  free  from  defects  such 
as  discolored  kernels,  husks,  silks,  particles  of  cob,  etc.  The 
kernels  have  been  so  cut  that  they  are  practically  uniform  in 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


THE  COLD  STORAGE  CHERRIES 

How  do  you  pit  them  when  you  use  them?  Surely  not  by  hand  at  a  heavy  expense!  A  MONITOR 
Midget  Cherry  Fitter  eliminates  most  of  the  cost  and  gives  you  a  better  pitted  fruit.  Any  user 
of  cold  storage  unpitted  cherries  can  make  a  nice  profit  by  using  this  machine. 

We  have  larger  models  for  greater  capacity.  Write  us  to  day  while  you  are  thinking  of  it. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  a  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &.  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  SL 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HUSKER 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Scott 


Quality  Has  No  Substitute” 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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size  and  are  of  such  a  degree  of  maturity  that  they  are  very 
tender  and  are  in  the  early  cream  stage.  The  flavor  is  that  of 
succulent  young  corn,  highly  pleasing  and  palatable.  The  prod¬ 
uct  scores  not  less  than  90  points  when  scored  according  to  the 
grading  system  outlined  herein. 

U.  S.  GRADE  B  (Extra  Standard  or  Choice)  CANNED 
CORN  is  the  product  prepared  from  tender  sweet  com  which 
possesses  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  variety  claimed  for 
the  corn.  The  color  of  the  product  is  reasonably  bright  and  the 
product  possesses  a  cream-like  consistency.  It  is  reasonably 
free  from  defects  such  as  discolored  kernels,  husks,  silks,  par¬ 
ticles  of  cob,  etc.  The  kernels  have  been  severed  at  a  reasonably 
uniform  distance  from  the  cob  and  are  of  such  a  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity  that  they  are  tender  and  in  the  cream  stage.  The  prod¬ 
uct  possesses  a  reasonably  pleasing  flavor  and  scores  not  less 
than  75  ipoints,  and  need  not  score  more  than  89  points  when 
scored  according  to  the  grading  system  outlined  herein. 

U.  S.  GRADE  C  (Standard)  CANNED  CORN  is  the  product 
prepared  from  reasonably  tender  sweet  corn  which  possesses  the 
typical  characteristics  of  the  variety  claimed  for  the  corn.  The 
color  may  be  dull  and  the  product  may  possess  a  consistency 
showing  a  slight  separation  of  free  liquor,  or,  contrariwise,  an 
insufficiency  of  moisture.  The  product  is  fairly  free  from  defects 
such  as  discolored  kernels,  husks,  silks,  particles  of  cob,  etc. 
The  kernels  may  be  lacking  somewhat  in  uniformity  of  size,  and 
they  are  of  such  a  degree  of  maturity  that  they  may  be  in,  but 
have  not  passed,  the  dough  stage.  The  product  possesses  a  fairly 
pleasing  flavor  and  scores  not  less  than  60  points,  and  need  not 
score  more  than  74  points  when  scored  according  to  the  scoring 
system  outlined  herein. 

OFF  GRADE  (Substandard)  CANNED  CORN  is  canned 
sweet  corn  which  scores  less  than  60  points  when  scored  on  the 
basis  of  the  scoring  system  outlined  herein,  or  when  any  one  of 
the  grading  factors,  except  cut.  falls  in  subdivision  4. 

PREREQUISITES  TO  GRADING 

Condition  of  Container — Containers  shall  be  sound  and  clean. 
If  the  containers  are  of  metal,  they  shall  be  free  from  rust  and 
serious  dents,  and  the  ends  shall  be  flat  or  concave. 

Condition  of  Package  and  Labels — If  cased,  the  canned  corn 
shall  be  packed  in  clean,  neat,  unbroken  packages.  If  labeled, 
the  labels  on  the  container  and  package  shall  be  clean  and  shall 
be  neatly  and  securely  affixed,  and  shall  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Size  of  Containers — When  reference  is  made  in  these  stand¬ 
ards  to  the  size  of  the  containers,  the  following  outside  dimen¬ 
sions  are  those  of  the  so-called  sanitary  tin  containers  most 
commonly  in  use,  and  are  used  in  interpreting  these  standards. 

Diameter  Height 

Size  (in  inches)  (in  inches) 


No.  1  2-11/16  4 

No.  2  3-7/16  4-9/16 

No.  10  6-3/16  7 

Fill — Cans  of  corn  will  be  considered  to  be  satisfactorily  filled 
when  the  net  weight  is  as  follows: 

Size  Net  Weight 

No.  1  11  oz. 

No.  2  20  oz. 

No.  10  *  6  lb  7  oz. 

Cans  may  contain  in  excess  of  these  quantities,  but  shall  not 
be  filled  to  the  extent  that  an  impairment  of  quality  results. 


ASCERTAINING  THE  GRADE 


The  grade?  of  cream  style  corn  may  be  ascertained  by  consid¬ 
ering  the  following  factors:  Color,  consistency,  absence  of  de¬ 
fects,  cut,  maturity  and  flavor.  The  relative  importance  of  each 
element  has  been  expressed  numerically  on  a  scale  of  100.  The 
maximum  number  of  credits  which  may  be  given  for  each 


factor  is: 

Color  .  5 

Consistency  .  25 

Absence  of  defects .  20 

Cut  .  5 

Maturity  .  25 

Flavor  .  20 

• 

Total . 100 


Ascertaining  the  Rating  of  Each  Factor — ITie  essential  varia¬ 
tions  within  each  factor  ai'e  so  described  that  the  value  may  be 
determined  for  each  factor  and  expressed  numerically.  The  nu¬ 
merical  ranges  within  each  factor  are  inclusive.  For  instance, 
the  range  12-14  means  12,  13  and  14. 

I.  Color: 

( 1 )  To  receive  the  full  credit  of  5  points  for  color  canned 
com  must  be  bright  and  true  to  the  color  of  the  particular 
variety  claimed  for  the  corn. 


(2)  If  a  slight  deviation  from  the  natural  color  is  found, 
a  credit  of  4  points  may  be  allowed. 

(3)  Corn  which  is  dull  or  of  poor  color  may  receive  not 
to  exceed  3  points  credit.  Corn  of  poor  color  or  which  fails 
in  this  classification  shall  not  be  classed  above  U.  S.  Grade 
C,  regardless  of  the  total  score  for  the  product. 

(4)  Corn  having  a  decidedly  “off”  color  or  distinctly  bad 
color,  regardless  of  the  reason  for  the  inferiority,  may  not 
be  rated  more  than  2  points. 

II.  Consistency — This  term  has  reference  to  the  density  and 
viscosity  of  the  product. 

(1)  To  receive  a  rating  within  the  highest  group,  22  to 
25,  inclusive,  the  corn  must  have  a  heavy  cream-like  con¬ 
sistency.  Corn  of  this  consistency  when  poured  into  a  grad¬ 
ing  tray  will  mound  to  some  extent. 

(2)  If  the  corn  may  be  said  to  have  a  good  creamy  con¬ 
sistency,  that  is,  when  emptied  from  the  can  if  it  flows  just 
enough  to  level  itself  readily,  a  credit  of  19  to  21  points  is 
justifiable. 

(3)  When  the  product  shows  a  slight  separation  of  free 
liquor,  or  on  the  other  hand  is  deficient  in  moisture  to  the 
extent  that  the  product  when  poured  from  the  can  possesses 
a  semi-liquid  or  jellified  form,  a  credit  of  16  to  18  points  is 
justifiable. 

(4)  Credit  ranging  from  0  to  15  points  is  permissible 
when  the  product  is  thin  and  watery,  or  contrariwise  ex¬ 
tremely  dry,  pasty  or  crumbly. 

III.  Absence  of  Defects — The  factor  relating  to  defects  deals 
principally  with  workmanship,  due  consideration  being  given  to 
the  degree  of  freedom  from  objectionable  substances,  such  as 
silks,  husks,  particles  of  cob,  hard  kernels,  worm-eaten  kernels, 
can  black,  discolored  kernels  and  rust.  The  presence  of  “pulled 
kernels,”  that  is,  kernels  that  have  not  been  served  from  the  cob 
by  cutting,  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  connection. 

(1)  The  highest  rating  for  this  factor,  19  to  20  points, 
may  be  given  only  when  the  corn  is  practically  free  from 
such  defects. 

(2)  If  but  an  occasional  defect  is  detected,  16  to  18  points 
may  be  credited. 

(3)  If  the  defects  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  appearance  of  the  product  or  materially 
lessen  its  edible  value,  13  to  15  points  may  be  allowed. 

(4)  When  the  defects  are  prominent,  a  credit  of  0  to  12 
points  may  be  given  for  this  factor. 

IV.  Cut — The  element  of  cut  refers  to  the  degree  of  uniform¬ 
ity  with  which  kernels  have  been  severed  from  the  cob. 

(1)  If  the  corn  appears  to  have  received  an  even  cut,  a 
credit  of  5  imints  may  be  given. 

(2)  If  the  cut  is  lacking  somewhat  in  uniformity,  3  to  4 
points  are  permissible. 

(3)  If  the  cut  is  poor,  having  an  irregular  effect,  only  1 
to  2  points  shall  be  allowed. 

(4)  If  the  cut  is  quite  irregular,  no  credit  is  allowable. 

V.  Maturity — Credits  for  the  factor  of  maturity  shall  be  based 
on  the  degree  of  tenderness  or  the  starchiness  of  the  corn. 

(1)  To  receive  a  rating  of  22  to  25  points  the  kernels 
must  be  well  developed  but  very  tender,  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  early  cream  stage,  but  not  so  young  that  the 
product  possesses  a  somewhat  curdled  appearance. 

(2)  Tender  corn  in  the  cream  stage  may  be  credited 
within  the  range  of  19  to  21  points. 

(3)  When  the  kernels  of  corn  are  firm  and  may  be  said 
to  be  entering  or  in,  but  have  not  passed,  the  dough  stage, 
a  credit  of  16  to  18  points  may  be  given.  Corn  rating  in 
this  classification  shall  not  be  graded  above  U.  S.  Grade  C, 
regardless  of  the  total  score  for  the  product. 

(4)  Corn  which  is  tough,  has  passed  the  dough  stage,  or 
which  is  so  young  that  the  product  possesses  a  curdled  ap¬ 
pearance,  may  be  credited  from  0  to  15  points  for  this 
factor. 

VI  Flavor — The  quality  of  flavor  of  canned  com  is  classified 
from  the  standpoint  of  palatability.  In  this  connection  the  nat¬ 
ural  flavor  of  the  corn  is  to  be  given  primary  consideration,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  addition  or  absence  of  condiments  such  as  sugar 
and/or  salt. 

(1)  Corn  which  has  a  pleasing,  distinctly  young,  tender 
com  flavor  is  entitled  to  the  highest,  rating,  within  the 
range  of  17  to  20  points. 

(2)  Corn  which  is  rather  palatable  but  with  the  young 
corn  flavor  not  so  distinct  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
good  flavor  and  may  be  rated  14  to  16  points. 

(3)  When  the  flavor  is  considered  but  fair,  lacking  some 
of  the  pleasing  characteristics,  and  possessing,  for  instance, 
a  matured  mealy  taste,  11  to  13  points  may  be  allowed. 
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NO.  53  AUTOMATIC  DOUBLE-SEAMER 

We  Also  Make  Double-Seamers 
In  Several  Styles  for  Cylindrical 
Shaped  Cans. 


NO.  54  AUTOMATIC  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  58  AUTOMATIC  DOUBLE-SEAMER 

WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN -MAKERS 

CAMERON 

CAN  MACHINERY 
COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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(4)  If  the  flavor  is  decidedly  poor,  musty,  scorched,  or  if 
the  product  has  been  excessively  salted  or  sweetened,  it  is 
entitled  to  from  0  to  10  points  credit. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  SCORE  SHEET 
FOR  “CREAM  STYLE”  CANNED  CORN _ 

Receipt  Number  . I _ 

Lot  Number  . I _ 

Number  Cases  Stored . I _ 

Can  Mark  . I _ 

Can  Size  . I _ 

Gross  Weight  . I _ 

Variety  . I _ 


Vacuum  . 1 

Factor  1 

Max.  1 
Score 

Points  1 
lAllowable] 

5 

1 

5 

4 

1  3 

0-  2 

'  25 

22-25 

19-21 

16-18 

0-15 

20 

19-20 

16-18 

13-15 

0-12 

IV.  Cut  . 

5  1 

1  5 

3-  4 

1-  2 

1  0 

V.  Maturity  . 

1 

1 

1  22-25 

1  19-21 

1  16-18 

1  0-15  1 

VI.  Flavor  . 

1 

1  20 

17-20 

14-16 

11-13 

0-10 

1 

Total  Score . I  100 

1 

Graded  by .  Date. 


- ♦ - 

SELL  MORE  SAUERKRAUT 

WHEN  you  sell  sauerkraut  you  sell  potential 
health.  And  everyone  is  willing  to  buy  health, 
especially  if  it  can  be  bought  reasonably.  There 
is  an  enormous  output  of  canned  sauerkraut  this  year, 
it  is  inexpensive,  and  every  store  should  get  its  share 
in  the  sales. 

Cabbage  contains  vitamins  A,  B,  C  and  D,  which 
have  been  called  the  alphabet  of  life,  vital  food  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  to  the  growth  and  health  of  the  body. 
The  pickling  process  which  makes  cabbage  into  sauer¬ 
kraut  does  not  lose  this  health-giving  content,  but 
makes  kraut  even  more  valuable,  for  it  then  contains 
the  much-sought  lactic  acid. 

These  facts  are  educational  for  the  salesman  to 
know.  He  hasn’t  always  time,  however,  to  pass  them 
on  to  the  average  customer,  but  he  doesn’t  need  to. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  display  sauerkraut  along 
with  some  of  its  most  congenial  food  companions,  and 
you  awaken  an  immediate  desire.  People  really  like 
sauerkraut  because  it  has  a  pleasant  sour  flavor,  a  deli¬ 
cious  piquancy,  but  they  like  it  even  better  when  it  en¬ 
hances  spareribs  broiled  crisp  on  the  surface  and  ten¬ 
der  within,  or  sausages  rich  in  their  golden  brown 
coats. 

Group  together,  then,  some  of  sauerkraut’s  co-part- 
ners,  cans  of  sliced  ham,  tongue,  roast  beef,  corned 
beef  or  sausage.  And  besides  these  old  favorites  there 
are  delightful  new  combinations  which  the  clerk  will 
do  well  to  suggest  to  the  customer,  such  as  sauerkraut 


and  olive  salad,  sauerkraut  and  red  apple  salad,  sauer¬ 
kraut  and  pineapple  salad,  sauerkraut  and  grapefruit 
salad,  and  a  very  savory  cream  of  sauerkraut  soup. 

The  store  manager  who  is  in  a  rut  will  object,  “Why, 

I  always  keep  cans  of  sauerkraut  in  plain  sight — any 
customer  can  see  it  who  wants  it.”  But  does  the  cus¬ 
tomer  see  it?  It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  the  con¬ 
scious  mind  registers  but  a  fraction  of  the  things  which 
the  subconscious  mind  perceives.  And  if  you  can  put 
yourself  in  the  position  of  the  housewife  who  walks 
into  the  same  store,  some  300  days  out  of  every  365, 
you  will  discover  that  she  sees  the  same  things  so  often 
that  they  fail  to  register.  If  she  looks  at  the  same 
rows  of  cans  in  the  same  place  often  enough  they  be¬ 
come  just  rows  of  cans.  But  if  the  agile  sauerkraut 
cans  suddenly  leap  out  of  their  accustomed  place  and 
appear  elsewhere  wdth  other  foods  which  seem  to  cry 
out  “The  more  we  are  together  the  merrier  we’ll  be,” 
then  she  sees  them  and  buys  them. 

One  storekeeper  capitalized  by  awakening  in  the 
minds  of  his  customers  memories  of  sauerkraut  in  the 
good  old  days,  and  then  showed  that  sauerkraut  today 
is  even  better  because  it  is  more  sanitary.  He  placed 
a  weather-beaten  barrel  in  his  store,  which  imme¬ 
diately  attracted  attention  because  it  looked  strangely 
out  of  place  with  the  other  modem  packaged  foods.  He 
tacked  a  sign  on  it,  “Sauerkraut  in  1860.”  On  the  lid 
he  piled  shining  cans  of  “Sauerkraut  Today.” 

Another  interesting  display  would  be  to  obtain  a  loaf 
of  black  bread,  display  a  mug  of  sour  milk  and  a  crude 
pottery  bowl  heaping  with  sauerkraut.  Display  a  card¬ 
board  poster  stating  this  interesting  fact:  The  longest 
lived  people  in  the  world — the  Russians  and  natives  of 
the  Balkan  states — practically  live  on  these  foods.” 

By  all  means,  when  you  are  featuring  sauerkraut, 
suggest  a  sauerkraut  cocktail,  one  of  the  newest  appe¬ 
tizers,  and  one  w'hich  is  just  as  available  for  the  family 
of  moderate  income  as  for  the  traveler  on  dining  car 
or  ocean  liner.  Place  a  can  of  sauerkraut  juice  and  a 
can  opener  on  a  tray  which  holds  a  colorful  glass  serv¬ 
ing  plate  and  cocktail  glass  garnished  with  a  sprig  of 
parsley.  Few  women  resist  trying  this  enticing  new 
drink,  and  fewer  can  resist  repeating  the  order. 

- * - 

“READ  THE  LABEL”  TALKS  AROUSE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST  IN  PURE  FOODS 

Facts  about  pure  food  and  pure  drugs  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  music  or  drama  for  the 
attention  of  the  radio  audience,  in  the  experience 
of  W.  W.  Vincent,  chief  of  the  western  district  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Hundreds  of  letters  from  the  audience 
of  three  National  Broadcasting  Company  stations  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  chain  testify  that  information  on 
“how  to  read  the  label”  given  by  Mr.  Vincent  each 
Thursday  morning  at  9.45  o’clock  makes  absorbingly 
interesting  reading. 

Most  of  Mr.  Vincent’s  “fan  mail”  includes  requests 
for  additional  facts  on  how  to  read  the  label  as  a  guide 
to  discriminating  buying  of  foods  and  drugs. 

Women’s  clubs  having  large  memberships  have  taken 
up  the  study  in  a  body.  Some  housewives  invite  their 
neighbors  in  to  listen  to  the  broadcast  and  discuss  the 
subjects  later.  A  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  housewife  writes : 
“It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  each  Thursday 
morning  at  9.45  I  hold  a  radio  party  at  my  home.  After 
your  talk  the  eight  of  us  not  only  discuss  the  subject 
of  your  talk,  but  also  examine  and  discuss  the  labels  on 
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the  various  packages  of  food  products  on  our  kitchen 
shelves.  Please  send  me  literature  which  will  assist  us 
in  further  improving  the  choice  of  foods  used  in  our 
homes.” 

Educational  institutions  realize  that  the  home-maker 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  food  law.  An  instructor 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  writes:  “If 
your  talks  are  available  for  distribution  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  set  for  reference  and  use  with  classes 
in  Food  Economics.”  The  head  of  the  home  economics 
department  in  another  western  university  writes :  “The 
housewife  should  not  shop  blindly,  but  should  be  alert 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  an  intelligent  purchas¬ 
ing  agent.  The  service  you  are  giving  will  help  her  to 
meet  these  requirements.” 

Manufacturers  are  equally  enthusiastic  over  the 
series  of  talks.  They  feel  that  consumer  information 
will  better  the  sale  of  quality  products.  One  writes: 
“Surely  your  talks  in  the  interest  of  pure  foods  are 
helpful  to  any  manufacturer  who  is  endeavoring  to  put 
his  products  out  in  a  worth-while  manner.”  Another: 
“In  our  house  organ,  which  goes  to  5,300  producers,  we 
are  printing  a  notice  of  your  broadcast.”  And  yet  an¬ 
other:  “We  have  always  been  firm  believers  in  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  educating  the  ultimate  consumer  into  reading 
the  labels  in  the  packages  of  food  products,  or  drugs, 
which  she  may  purchase.” 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  mimeo¬ 
graphed  Mr.  Vincent’s  talks  and  will  meet  the  demand 
for  copies  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Interested  per¬ 
sons  should  address  requests  to  W.  W.  Vincent,  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Laboratories,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Radio  stations  broadcasting  Mr.  Vincent’s  talks  at 
9.45  on  Thursday  mornings  are:  KECA,  Los  Angeles; 
KGO,  Oakland,  and  KOMO,  Seattle. 

- * - 

WIDE  VARIANCE  SHOWN  IN  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON 
CANNED  FOODS  BY  MARKETS  IN 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

HAT  the  import  duties  on  canned  foods  in  the 
markets  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  not  uni¬ 
versally  high,  as  is  generally  believed,  is  revealed 
in  a  handbook  which  has  just  been  released  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  This  handbook,  which  sets 
forth  the  tariffs  and  import  regulations  on  canned 
foods  for  all  countries  in  North,  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
studies  compiled  jointly  by  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Tariffs  and  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Department. 

Last  year  more  than  $17,000,000  dollars  worth  of 
American  canned  foods  were  shipped  to  the  various 
markets  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  was  22  per 
cent  of  total  United  States  exports  of  these  products, 
according  to  official  statistics.  Four  of  our  leading 
markets  for  canned  foods  are  in  this  area,  these  being 
Canada,  Cuba,  Panama  and  Mexico.  On  a  per  capita 
basis  the  markets  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  more 
than  those  of  Europe. 

With  the  exception  of  Canada,  and  possibly  Cuba, 
probably  the  greatest  barrier  to  expansion  of  trade 
with  these  countries  is  the  relatively  low  income  of  the 
great  bulk  of  their  populations  and  the  corresponding 
dietary  habits,  which  has  led  canned  foods  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  most  of  these  markets  as  luxuries,  the  De¬ 
partment  points  out.  The  height  of  the  import  tariff 
is  probably  second  only  to  the  basic  question  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  determining  the  potential  size  of 
these  markets  for  canned  foods. 


Import  duties  on  canned  foods  in  the  countries  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  handbook  vary  widely.  They  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  regarded  as  excessive  in  Canada,  Cuba  (ex¬ 
cept  on  evaporated  milk) ;  British  West  Indies,  French 
and  Netherland  West  Indies,  Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti;  Ecuador  (except  on  fruits),  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay,  and  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Panama.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  duties  on  canned  foods  run  above 
one-half  of  the  American  export  values  in  Brazil,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Argentine  (except  on  milk  and  sardines)  and 
Chile,  in  South  America ;  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador  (ex¬ 
cept  on  milk)  in  Central  America. 

In  most  markets  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Ameri¬ 
can  canned  foods  pay  the  same  duties  as  those  from 
any  other  source,  the  handbook  shows.  Only  in  a  few 
of  these  countries  are  there  any  tariff  preferences, 
either  in  favor  of  such  goods  from  the  United  States, 
as  in  Cuba,  or  to  their  disadvantage,  as  in  Canada  and 
the  British  West  Indies. 

The  tendency  in  regard  to  canned  foods  as  largely 
luxury  articles,  and  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  weal¬ 
thy,  a  foreword  to  the  handbook  states,  is  doubtless  a 
factor  in  the  levying  of  high  duties  for  revenue  on 
various  canned  foods,  even  where  there  is  no  substan¬ 
tial  domestic  production  to  protect.  However,  the 
standards  of  living  in  many  of  these  countries  are  grad¬ 
ually  rising  with  their  economic  advancement,  often 
involving  an  influx  of  highly  paid  employes  whose 
standard  of  living  allows  of  the  use  of  American  canned 
fpods.  In  time,  it  is  pointed  out,  canned  foods  may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  less  of  a  luxury  and  within  the 
reach  of  a  larger  proportion  of  these  peoples. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound— and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  arc  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 

I - 1 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE — 2  Coon’s  Power  Automatic  Parers  $30. OQ; 
4  Ranger  Power  Parers  $10.00;  3  Eureka  Power 
Parers  $7.50;  2  Eclipse  Power  Parers  $7.50;  25  Rival 
Hand  Parers  $3.00;  1  Power  Slicing  or  Quartering 
machine  4  Spindles  $25.00;  2  Boutel  Slicing  machines 
$10.00;  Pre-heating  Tank  18  x  3  x  3^  ft.  round  bot¬ 
tom  with  worm  $60.00. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1  -  450  gallon,  2  -  200  gallon  Pfaudler 
Glass  Lined  Storage  Tanks;  20  new  Glass  Lined 
Tanks.  10  gallon  to  200  gallon;  1  World  and  one 
Ermold  Labeler,  motor  driven;  20  Copper  Mixing 
Kettles,  70  gallons  each,  belt  driven  Agitators,  large 
bottom  outlets;  1  -  U.  S.  72  Spout  Bottle  Washer;  1  - 
Motor  Driven  Vacuum  Bottle  Filler;  16  Capper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  15  to  500  gallon;  20  Aluminum 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,* 30  to  100  gallon;  1  Alsop 
Portable  Filters,  motor  driven. 

Address  Box  A-1769  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

FUR  SALE— One  adjustable  Knapp  Labeler,  1928 
model;  also  one  1  lb.  and  one  3  lb.  Knapp  Labelers, 
in  good  working  order. 

Address  Box  A-1775  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ Wanted — Machinery _ _ 

WANMED— To  buy  the  following  machinery,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  in  first  class  condition. 

10  to  12  Process  Kettles  and  Baskets. 

2  Steam  Boxes  -  cars  and  tracks. 

1  Circular  Exhaust  Box. 

1  Peerless  Automatic  Blancher  for  Beans. 

10  to  15  Automatic  controls  for  process  kettles. 

1  Steam  Hoist. 

1  Stringless  Bean  Grader. 

1  Knapp  Labelling  Machine. 

Give  manufacturers  name  -  advise  where  located; 
number  of  year  used.  No  junk  or  antiquated  ma¬ 
chinery  wanted. 

Address  Box  A-1774  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Immediate  delivery,  2  Ayars  Double  Rot¬ 
ary  Fillers,  1  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  1  Steam  Hoist, 
1  Link  Belt  Peeling  Table,  and  other  equipment  for 
a  tomato  plant  of  2000  cases  capacity  per  day.  State 
condition  of  each  machine  and  lowest  cash  price  for 
prompt  acceptance. 

Address  Box  A-1772  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Single  Station  Die  Flanger  similar  to  Max 
Ams  No.  94B. 

National  Can  Co.,  Uphams  Corner  Station, 
Boston,  Mass. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE— 3863  acre  well  improved  farm;  seven 
miles  from  County  Seat  and  railroad  station  on  it; 
Electric  Line  and  Turnpike  Road  through  it.  Ideal 
for  growing  tomatoes,  corn,  etc.  for  canning;  also  for 
dairy.  Will  sell  for  cost  of  improvements. 

T.  Z.  Daniel,  Millen,  Ga. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsup  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Manager  or  General  Manager  over  chain 
of  factories.  Seventeen  years  experience  in  packing  canned 
foods;  can  take  charge,  also  install  machinery.  Understand  can¬ 
ning  green  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin,  puree, 
spinach,  turnip  and  mustard  greens.  Experienced  in  buying 
cans  and  boxes,  also  selling  goods  as  futures  or  spots.  Under¬ 
stand  warehousing;  know  how  and  what  shape  cans  should  be 
labeled.  Familiar  with  Knapp  Labelling  machines  and  Panama 
Closing  machines;  know  the  proper  seams  on  cans  and  change 
parts  and  the  proper  process  of  each  item  canned.  I  am  ready 
to  figure  with  any  reliable  canning  company.  Can  furnish  re¬ 
ferences.  Might  consider  some  stock  in  new  company. 

Address  Lock  Box  102,  Clever,  Mo. 

POSITION  WANTED  In  a  canning  factory  as  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  Superintendent,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can 
build  plant  and  install  machinery. 

Address  Box  B-1773  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— A  high  grade  Catsup  and  Soup  Cook,  state  salary  and 
•  experience. 

Address  Box  1764  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — First-class  Sales  Manager  and  several  first-class  Sale- 
men  who  are  familiar  with  the  can  trade. 

Apply  to  Andrew  J.  Sordoni,  President,  Wilkes-Barre  Can  Co., 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

WANTED — High  gp-ade  canned  foods  salesman  for  contacting 
wholesale  grocery  and  chain  store  trade 

Address  Box  B-1771  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 


Eliminate  causes 
of'flatsWdsour^ 
<S'insure  sanitaiy 
cleanliness-' — 


— Smca  1813 —  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Balbmore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombaurd  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Buildm^,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

ar  ar  w 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 


5th  Edition 


386  Pages 


Price  $10.00 


PubUshad  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Analyaia  of: 

Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Paste 

Tomato  Pulp 

Contract  Ratea  A 

15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  0 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  Amerkan  Cen  Company  announces  the  fellowina 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  hs  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Caiu  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.65  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 


No.  2}  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$14.65  per  M. 
20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
26.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

COMTAINERS  Of  TIN  RlATt  -  RIACK  IRON  -  OAiVANI/ED  IRON  -  I IRRE 


%  Field  Haunper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Cntes? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portanaoulli,  Va. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PEAS— BEANS 


SWEET  CORN 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


I'  ' ' 

[  I  I  ■  ■  ■  - 


A  3  T  R  o  W 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  -  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  siae,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figruree  corrected  by  the«o  Brokers:  fThomaa  J.  MeehaR  ft  Co.,  *Howard  ft.  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Larse,  No.  2^ . . . 

Peeled,  No.  . . . 

Medium,  No.  2H . - . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . . 

M^ium,  No.  2H . . . - . 

Small,  Na  2% . . . 

Tips,  white,  Manunoth,  No.  1  sq.... 
Small,  No.  1  sq . 


No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  28.. 


No.  4  Early  June,  Is.. 
PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2%._... 


No.  10 


.66 


.80 


1.60 

4.75 


1.00 

5.25 


Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  2.90 

BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain,  No.  1 . 60 

No.  2  . 

In  Sauce.  18  . . 76 

No.  1  . 60 

No.  2%  . — .  1-40 

No.  10  .  4-26 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .90 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  ~..... 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . .  6.00 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.16 

No.  10  .  11.26 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.66 

No.  10  .  9.26 

No.  2,  Green  and  White...„ .  1.16 

No.  10  .  7.26 

No.  2.  Freah  White . 1.16 

No.  10  .  6.60 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 1.06 


Out 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.76 

8-18,  No.  2 . .  . . 

16-20,  No.  8 . 1.60 

Cut,  No.  2 . . —  1.00 

Cut.  No.  10 . 4.00 

Whole,  Na  10 . 4.26 

Diced,  No.  10 . 4.26 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 90 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2.....» . 90 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.00 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepepr,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.60 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.40 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  . 4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.26 

No.  10  .  6.50 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  8  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s. . . . 

No.  5  F’ancy  Sweets,  2s . 


1.46 

9.00 

1.86 

rio 

iloo 


1.06 

6.00 


6.00 

1.26 


1.20 

8.76 


1.16 

6.60 


1.76 


1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Bid  to. 

N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

SI.  HIT 

.  1.00 

.90 

^ _ 

No.  2Vt  . 

.  1.10 

1.00 

8.20 

No.  3 :. . 

.  1.16 

1.06 

...... 

8.26 

iiei 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

.  3.76 

3.60 

— 

2.70 

2.66 

Standard,  No.  2  . 

No 

. 96 

1  5t0 

.90 

8.00 

8.00 

No.  3  . 

.  1.36 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

.  4.26 

4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2>/l-  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.40 

1.35 


.90  . . 

1.10  ti.io 

1.20  tl.l5 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . ; . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


3.76 

3.76 

1.00 

.90 

1.60 

1.46 

6.00 

4.76 

.45 

.46 

.72l^ 

.70 

1.20 

1.10 

1.17Vj 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

.60 

.60 

4.00 

3.75 

.45 

.^Vi 

3.76 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . „.... 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  8.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.26 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . . .  4.60 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10,  water .  7.60 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

Na  2,  in  Syrup . „.... 

BLUEBERRIES* 


Maine,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

No.  10  . 

....  11.00 

9.25 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

.  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  1.75 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

. 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

....  9.76 

California  Standard  2Vi . 

.  3.10 

3.00 

Choice,  No.  2Vt . 

.  3.40 

3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

3.50 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 


1.10 

1.02V: 

No.  1  . 

1.15 

1.06 

1.00 

No.  6  . 

6.00 

...... 

6.76 

6.60 

.96 

6.76 

6.50 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No. 

2%,  Y.  C. 

1.60 

1.90 

Choice,  No.  2 Ms,  Y.  C . 

1.80 

2.00 

1.00 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No. 
Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

i . 

1.36 

1.80 

1.26 

Pies,  Unpealed,  Na.  I.„. 

_ _ 

....... 

i'.io 

2.76 

2.76 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

6.00 

6.26 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  8  . 1.60 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  Na  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  8  . . 1.75 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2^^..  2.40 

Choice  .  3.50 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.50 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.36 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  Na  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2... 
Standard  Water,  No.  10.. 


2.1.5 

2.50 

2.75 

6.75 


2.90 

2.30 

2.40 

2.10 

2.46 

8.51) 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  ox.  . 1.00 

16  oz.  .  1.26 

17  oz.  .  1.26 

19  oz.  .  1.35 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  dos . 

I'i-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00  3.26 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


1.16 

1.60 

1.60 


3.76 

^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

. 

2.00 

OYSTERS* 

....  1.25 

....  1.35 

1.26 

1.90 

2.50 

.  2.70 

2.50 

2.25 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

3.20 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  Na  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1..—.......—....,...,...  1.16 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . ; .  1.06 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.65 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80 


SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless . 

Vi  Oil,  Decorated  . 

Vi  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton . 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  Oval,  Na  1 . 


1.16 

4.86 

2.86 

.98^2 

2.16 


1.65 

1.75 


t3.16 

t4.76 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . - . 

White,  %3  .  14.00 

White,  la  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  . . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  . . . . 

Yellow,  Is  . — .... - - 


t3.15 

t4.26 

t2.86 

t3.16 


9.00 

13.60 
7.26 

13.25 

6.76 

12.00 

7.26 

18.60 
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The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

None  Better,  Fatter,  or  More  Durable 


The  half  tone  cut  shows  the 
Morral  Corn  Cutter  arranged 
for  cutting  main  style  corn. 

We  are  now  building  this 
cutter  with  attachments  for 
cutting  Whole  Grain  Corn. 
The  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  was  installed  in  several 
factories  the  past  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  gave  fine  satisfaction. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Manufacturers 
Com  Husking  MacUnes 
Com  Cattily  MacliineB 
Tor  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Grain  Com  Cutters 
X.aheling'  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  U 

MACHINB  CO 

,  Dtd. 

Hamilton,  Ont., 

Canada 

Sole  Agents  for 

Canada 

Kyler  Boxers 


Manufacturer*  of  Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 

Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Each  year  the  sales  of  KYLER 
BOXERS  have  shown  a  very 
substantial  increase.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  who  bought  one  or  two 
KYLER  BOXERS  at  first  have 
re-ordered  time  and  time  again. 
Scores  of  the  largest  packers  in 
the  country  have  standardized 
on  KYLER  BOXERS.  Why? 
Because  they  are  the  best. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Summer  Lingers  On — Crops  Are  Done — Market  Unset¬ 
tled  Due  to  Forced  Sales — A  Comparison  of  Market 
Quotations. 

PROLONGED  —  Here  we  are  nearing  the  end  of 
October  and  summer  is  still  very  much  with  us, 
and  not  alone  in  this  eastern  seaboard  territory 
but  pretty  much  everywhere  else  in  this  great  country. 
Temperatures  have  run  unusually  high  during  the  past 
week,  and  so  canning  may  be  said  not  as  yet  to  have 
come  to  an  end.  The  crops  have  about  petered  out, 
but  tomato  canners,  especially,  are  keeping  open  house 
for  any  that  may  yet  be  gathered.  What  they  have 
added  to  the  total  of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  past  week, 
or  will  add  from  now  until  the  eventful  closing,  will 
amount  to  practically  nothing.  Out  in  California, 
where  tomato  canning  is  at  its  height  they  have  had 
unexpected  rains  in  spots  and  the  hottest  time  of  the 
summer;  but  it  would  seem  these  happenings  there 
have  not  affected  the  tomato  crop,  and  they  will  get 
the  good  pack  they  expected. 

This  prolongation  of  the  season  has  caused  the  buy¬ 
ers  more  worries,  and  has  particularly  thrown  the  can¬ 
ned  tomato  situation  into  a  more  tangled  knot,  in  the 
belief  that  the  final  pack  will  prove  very  much  larger 
than  early  expected.  This  is  arrived  at  because  of  the 
statements  earlier  in  the  season  that  unless  frost  held 
off  until  the  middle  of  October  the  pack  would  be  short. 
Now  it  has  done  that,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  pack  is  big.  There  is  poor  logic  in  that,  but  the 
market  in  all  commodities,  and  in  Wall  Street  itself, 
needs  little  or  nothing  to  be  badly  affected.  Any  ex¬ 
cuse  is  a  good  excuse.  And  canners  have  joined  the 
buyers  in  asking  “what  will  the  actual  tomato  pack 
b"?”  If  it  could  only  be  definitely  said  that  canning  is 
all  done,  someone  might  be  induced  to  make  a  guess. 
The  Tri-States  have  changed  places  with  California  in 
weather  conditions,  and  we  might  say  for  Tri-St-^te 
territcry  that  canning  will  cease  “when  the  rains 
come.”  You  know  the  fall  rains  terminate  the  agricul¬ 


tural  operations  in  California.  It  has  been  trying  to 
rain  here  this  week,  but  it  has  been  a  sickly  effort. 
Even  the  few  favored  spots  which  seemed  to  get  some 
rain,  did  not  get  enough  to  talk  about,  and  the  balance 
of  this  now  thoroughly  dried  and  parched  section,  did 
not  have  the  dust  laid.  Contractors  report  the  ground 
dried  down  as  deep  as  9  feet.  Springs  which  have  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  a  century  have  gone  dry; 
streams  are  dry  and  rivers  low.  Disease  is  present  and 
threatened  because  of  the  lack  of  water  and  may  be¬ 
come  distressing  if  the  weather  man’s  prediction  that 
this  dry  condition  will  not  be  remedied  until  after  No¬ 
vember.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  even  as  it  stands  to¬ 
day,  it  is  nredicted  that  there  will  be  no  good  crops  pos¬ 
sible  in  this  whole  region  next  season  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  into  the  soil  the  necessary 
water;  that  is,  that  it  is  dry  down  so  deep  that  the 
rains  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate,  and  with  the  un¬ 
derground  water  ccurses  all  dried  up  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  opened  up  again,  at  least  for  some  years.  So  this 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  canned  foods  supplies  now  in 
store. 

The  market — We  are  still  in  that  unfortunate 
period  of  the  market  when  financially  weak  can¬ 
ners  are  forced  to  sell  at  any  price  to  meet  their 
maturing  obligations,  and  as  a  consequence  the  whole 
market  is  upset.  Most  of  this  trouble  is  ccming  from 
the  smaller  tomato  canners,  but  even  some  of  the  larger 
packers,  and  of  other  items,  are  finding  it  hard  to 
finance,  as  the  banks  are  w’atching  the  canned  foods 
market  and  are  not  taking  any  chances  on  it.  That 
means  that  they  are  not  willingly  granting  or  extend¬ 
ing  loans,  but  on  the  contrary  are  advising  the  hard 
pressed  to  s^'lk  And  they  make  no  distinctions;  they 
rlsce  all  canned  foods  in  this  catao’ory  of  bad  risks  at 
this  tirr-3.  Couple  that  with  the  almost  renugnant  at¬ 
titude  towards  buying  anything  at  any  price  bv  the 
buyers,  and  you  can  see  whv  the  market  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  better  canners  ar'’  staving  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  if  there  is  any  wav  in  w'hichi  you  can  stay  cut 
use  tbit,  because  the  markets  will  come  back  later  o^ 
all  well  posted  men  believe.  They  are  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  canned  foods  right  along;  they  are  forced  to  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  storing  any  goods  against  future  re¬ 
quirements  ;  they  are  buying  for  today,  and  they  must 
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buy  for  tomorrow,  and  then  again  for  the  next  day. 
And  it  may  go  on  that  way  until  they  have  used  up  the 
futures  they  bought  and  even  after  that  it  may  con¬ 
tinue.  All  business,  not  just  the  canned  foods  industry, 
is  in  this  condition  today. 

There  are  not  many  changes  in  the  canned  foods 
quotations.  Corn  is  quoted  a  little  lower,  and  tomatoes 
are  all  lower,  but  other  than  these  all  items  remain  as 
quoted. 

What  you  would  like  to  know  is  the  real  market  on 
any  item,  and  you  may  feel  inclined  to  say,  why  can’t 
you  take  the  prices  from  all  sections  and  varying 
sources,  and,  by  digesting  them,  give  us  the  real  mar¬ 
ket  prices?  If  you  want  to  learn  how  absolutely  with¬ 
out  foundation  is  the  canned  foods  market,  how  varied 
and  different  the  conditions  and  prices,  try  to  do  just 
that  some  time. 

It  will  work  out  something  like  the  following  table. 
Here  we  have  taken  a  well-known  Baltimore  broker’s 
quotations  and  the  first  thing  you  will  note  is  that  all 
of  them  are  for  the  common,  ordinary  standards.  Of 
course,  on  some  items  he  breaks  away  and  quotes  extra 
standards  and  fancies,  but  most  quotations  are  for 
standards.  Now  remember  the  broker’s  quotations  are 
standard,  unless  otherwise  noted.  The  mid-western 
canner  must  not  read  “standards”  here  as  seconds,  as 
they  usually  consider  standards.  These  are  the  grades 
between  sub-standards  and  extra  standards.  We  men¬ 
tion  no  names,  and  merely  enter  the  quotations  as 
“brokers’  quotations.” 

In  the  opposite  column  we  enter  the  latest  prices  of 
one  of  the  larger  and  better  Baltimore  canners.  Now 
note  that  these  goods  are  not  offered  on  grade.  They 
are  offered  as  that  house’s  best  brands,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  be  rated  as  not  below  extra  standards. 
The  canner’s  quotations  on  standards  is  not  complete, 
does  not  run  through  the  list,  and  for  this  reason  we 
use  this  brand  quotation  This  makes  an  unfavorable 
comparison  in  some  cases,  but  if  you  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  add  the  differential  to  the  broker’s  prices,  or  take 
it  away  from  the  canner’s,  you  will  get  about  the  right 
answer  This  is  offered  merely  as  an  example  of  what 
price  finding  is  like 

Here  you  are: 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Broker’s 

2’s,  Extra  Standard.... 
lO’s,  Extra  Standard.. 

2’s,  4’s,  Standard . 

3’s,  Standard . 

2’s,  Standard . 

. $1.05 

.  5.00 

PEAS— ALASKAS 

.  1.05 

.  1.10 

.  1.30 

Canner’s 

. $1.10 

.  5.25 

.  1.20 

.  1.30 

.  1.60 

Ts,  Standard . 

.  1.50 

.  2.00 

I’s,  4’s,  Standard . 

. 70 

. 90 

.3’s.  Standard  . 

. 85 

. 95 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

2’s,  Cut  Standard . 

. 90 

.  1.10 

lO’s,  Cut  Standard . 

. .  4.50 

WAX  STRINGLESS 

.  5.50 

2’s,  Cut  Standard . 

.  1.00 

.  1.25 

lO’s,  Cut  Standard . 

.  5.00 

.  6.00 

LIMA  BEANS 

I’s,  White  . 

. 80 

2’s,  White  . 

.  1.15 

.  1.15 

lO’s,  White  . 

.  6.25 

.  6.25 

I’s,  Small  Green . 

.  1.30 

.  1.25 

2’s,  Small  Green . 

.  1.65 

.  1.75 

lO’s,  Small  Green . 

.  9.25 

TOMATOES 

.  9.25 

I’s,  Extra  Standard... 

. 50 

2’s,  Extra  Standard!.. 

. 90 

. 

. 95  ” 

3’s,  Extra  Standard... 

.  1.40 

.  1.40 

lO’s,  Extra  Standard, 

.  4.75 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES  • 


2’s  . 

2’s,  Fresh  . . 

I’s,  Standard  ., 

. ; .  1.25  . 

SUCCOTASH 

.  1.45  . 

CORN 

.  1,30 

.; .  1.45 

. ■  .90 

2’s.  StandnrH  .. 

.  1  05 

2’s,  Extra  Standard .  1.15  . 

BEETS 

.  1.25 

I’s,  Cut . 

.  :65 

. . 87% 

2’s,  Cut . 

.  :90 

.  1.17% 

2*/4s,  Cut  . 

3’s,  Cut  . 

.  1.00  . 

. .  1.50 

lO’s,  Cut . 

2’s  . 

.  3.60  . 

*  PUMPKIN 

. 85  .;... . 

.  5.75 

3’s  . 

.  1.10  . 

.  1.22% 

10s  . 

. . .  3.25  . 

CARROTS 

.  3.90 

. . . 65 

. 85 

2’s,  Diced  . 

. 82 . 

.  1.10 

lO’s,  Diced  . 

.  3.75  . 

SWEET  POTATOES 

.  5.25 

2y2’s  . 

. . .  1.45  . 

.  1.35 

3’s  . 

.  1.55  . 

This  might  be  offered  as  an  example  in  quality  can¬ 
ning.  This  canner  packs  few  standards,  but  aims  to 
make  the  brands  quoted  above  good,  acceptable  articles, 
and  has  worked  up  a  big  trade  in  them,  and  as  a  rule 
at  better  than  market  prices.  He  is  not  exceptional  in 
this,  for  you  will  recall  that  Heinz,  Campbell,  DelMonte, 
Heart  and  other  well-known  brands  are  not  packed  on 
grade.  They  have  established  their  own  grades,  but 
of  course  in  no  case  would  that  grade  be  lower  than 
extra  standard.  The  fact  is,  in  these  world-wide  brands 
just  named  there  is  no  second  and  no  fancy,  and  by 
that  token  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  consumers 
to  take  the  brand  without  question.  And  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  never  get  fooled. 

At  least,  you  have  here  a  view  of  market  prices.' 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Financial  Happenings  Reflected  in  Canned  Foods — 
Confidence  Lacking — ^Tomato  Market  Busted — Com 
Feels  the  Effect — Peaches  Hold  Well — Peas  Steady. 
Cutting  Prices  of  Pumpkin. 

New  York,  October  16,  1930. 

The  MARKET — Bearish  developments  coupled 
with  slackness  caused  by  the  week-end  holiday 
over  Columbus  Day  was  reflected  in  a  rather  weak 
market  here  this  week.  The  failure  of  one  of  the  long 
established  and  most  important  member  houses  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  rumored  weakness 
of  many  other  brokerage  houses  in  Walb  Street  all  led 
to  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  throughout  the  grocery  in¬ 
dustry,  as  it  did  in  many  other  lines.  Southern  toma¬ 
toes  again  were  a  contributing  factor  to  the  market’s 
lack  of  strength  sliding  off  to  levels  substantially  below 
those  reported  last  week.  Lack  of  confidence  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  has  led  buyers  in  the  Street  to  buy  only 
what  they  must.  The  only  good  feature  of  the  present 
market  is  that  it  is  clearing  out  all  of  the  inadequately 
financed  canners  and  is  leaving  the  way  open  for  price 
advances  throughout  the  entire  list  when  the  market 
improves  at  the  start  of  the  busy  season  around  Janu¬ 
ary.  Any  canner  who  is  wise  will  hold  his  stocks  until 
the  market  improves  as  he  can  not  dispose  of  them  at 
the  present  time  with  any  fair  profit.  Houses  on  Hud¬ 
son  Street  are  expecting  a  general  advance  throughout 
the  entire  list  in  the  early  spring. 
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Tomatoes — They  say  that  any  market  can  be  broken 
if  price  cutting  tactics  are  used.  Well,  the  price  cut¬ 
ting  methods  used  by  some  Southern  canners  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  packs  of  tomatoes  certainly  have  “busted” 
the  market  for  tomatoes  here  and  also  have  had  no 
good  effect  on  the  market  in  general.  Offerings  of 
Maryland  standard  2s  at  67i/iC  were  reported  and  No. 
10s  below  the  generally  quoted  level  of  $3.25.  .Prices 
such  as  these  are  not  justified  even  under  the  present 
market  condition  and  the  sooner  that  these  weak  spots 
are  cleaned  up,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 
At  the  present  levels,  the  possibility  exists  that  some 
chain  system  will  step  in  and  clean  up  the  present  sup¬ 
ply  at  that  level.  This  would  help  the  market  to  a 
great  degree.  Lack  of  strength  in  tomatoes  is  spread¬ 
ing  throughout  the  entire  canned  foods  list.  The  futil¬ 
ity  of  such  efforts  to  dispose  of  packs  through  the 
method  used  is  apparent  in  the  attitude  expressed  by 
buyers  here.  In  the  past  two  weeks,  simply  by  remain¬ 
ing  out  of  the  market  they  have  broken  the  price  of 
tomatoes  far  below  a  level  consistant  with  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  tomato  market.  California  tomatoes  are 
holding  firm. 

Com — Com  has  been  affected  by  the  break  in  the 
market  and  is  in  a  much  easier  position  than  it  was 
last  week.  Offerings  of  Western  com  at  90c  for  stan¬ 
dard  No.  2s  are  reported,  with  buyers  taking  little  in¬ 
terest  even  at  this  figure.  Maine  com  is  reported  being 
sold  at  levels  far  below  those  quoted  by  the  packers  at 
the  opening.  Maine  golden  bantom  No.  2s  which  have 
been  holding  around  $1.25  has  been  selling  from  $1.05 
to  $1,171/2  in  nnany  deals.  Several  packers  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market  and  are  content  to  hold  their 
packs  until  next  spring  when  they  expect  the  market 
to  be  in  a  position  where  they  can  realize  a  substantial 
profit  even  after  providing  for  carrying  charges. 

Peaches — Peaches  are  holding  at  previous  levels  with 
good  buying  sustaining  the  market.  Buying  has  been 
going  on  at  a  consistant  pace  and  the  goods  purchased 
have  gone  right  through  to  retail  sources  of  distribu¬ 
tion  thus  assuring  no  stocks  being  held  in  warehouses. 
Up  to  the  present  time  demand  from  jobbers  and  whole¬ 
salers  has  been  approximately  the  same  as  the  retail 
demand  and  has  resulted  in  small,  if  any,  floor  stocks 
being  held.  The  limited  peach  packs  bid  fair  to  hold 
the  market  price  at  their  present  level.  If  the  trade 
can  work  out  the  peach  pack  this  year  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  to  all  concerned,  it  will  mean  that  the  peach 
curtailment  plan  is  a  success  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  canners  in  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  take  a  leaf  from  the  peach  growers  book  and  limit 
the  supply  to  the  known  demand. 

Peas  —  Are  holding  steady  at  present  levels  with 
steady  movements  of  the  lower  grades  reported.  So 
far,  there  have  been  no  reports  of  stock  piling  up  here 
in  spite  of  the  fear  expressed  by  several  brokers  that 
the  immense  pack  would  make  the  market  slid  off. 
Sentiment  has  veered  to  the  other  side  now,  however, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  it  is  necessary  to  start  cutting  prices  to  move 
the  stocks. 

Tuna — Further  reports  of  a  large  shortage  existing 
in  the  year’s  pack  has  strengthened  the  market  here. 
Although  prices  are  holding  firm  at  the  same  levels  it 
is  thought  that  there  will  be  advances  marked  up 
shortly  when  the  demand  picks  up  a  little. 

Salmon — Salmon  is  dull  with  lack  of  interest  coupled 
with  the  dull  season  being  reflected  in  slightly  easier 


prices.  Offerings  of  sockeyes  at  $2.00  which  is  25c 
below  the  quoted  price  are  reported  while  pinks  are 
offered  freely  at  $1.00,  coast,  and  no  demand  for  them 
at  that  level.  This  variety  seems  to  have  lost  its  popu¬ 
larity  and  will  probably  result  in  a  loss  to  the  canners 
handling  it. 

Pumpkin  —  With  the  season  for  pumpkin  pies  ap¬ 
proaching  the  continued  lack  of  strength  in  the  market 
is  puzzling  the  Street.  With  little  interest  being  shown 
even  at  offerings  of  No.  10s  at  $2.65,  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  in  the  attempt  to  stimulate  the  market  the 
packers  have  gone  too  far  with  their  price  cuts  and 
that  buyers  will  not  come  in  on  a  declining  market. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Warm  Weather  Holding  Back  Consumer  Buying — ^To¬ 
matoes  Worrying  the  Market — Com  Firming  Up — 
Peas  Hold  Steady — New  Kraut  in  Market — Heavy 
Buying  Indicated  for  Months  to  Come. 

Chicago,  October  16,  1930. 

AITING  WINTER  —  The  continued  warm 
weather  has  somewhat  upset  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses  of  trading;  many  lines  are  beginning  to 
complain  about  subnormal  business  as  a  result  of  this 
condition,  but  realize  that  not  much  can  be  done  alx)ut 
it,  until  cold,  frosty  weather  arrives. 

The  entire  range  of  grocery  store  sales  undergoes  a 
very  considerable  upheaval  when  winter  diets  Income 
popular;  activity  in  that  direction  is  already  overdue. 

Tomatoes — Reports  of  weaker  prices  from  the  East 
have  not  stimulated  very  much  buying;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  seem  to  have  thrown  a  scare  into  everybody 
with  any  interest  in  tomatoes,  and  buying  has  not  been 
helped  much  here,  although  we  are  told  of  heavy  buy¬ 
ing  in  other  markets. 

It  is  hard  to  figure  out  just  what  is  going  to  be  the 
cure  for  the  present  abnormal  situation  on  tomatoes. 
We  hear  rumors  of  some  big  chains  planning  to  put  out 
canned  tomatoes  as  a  cut  price  leader ;  this  will  no 
doubt  help  the  statistical  situation  and  accomplish  an 
early  relief  on  any  pressing  surpluses. 

Corn — Quiet.  Prices  are  adjusting  themselves  to  a 
basis  which  will  be  fairly  supported.  It  is  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  that  the  recent  advances  were  too  vig¬ 
orous,  and  whereas  they  may  perhaps  be  in  order  later 
on,  at  present  standard  com  is  more  properly  priced  in 
the  90s  and  other  grades  at  the  proportionate  moderate 
price  spreads. 

Peas— Steady  and  moving  in  good  volume  all  along 
the  line.  More  strength  to  standard  peas  when  they 
are  priced  down  into  a  popular  position;  too  many 
medium  grades  on  which  owners  have  been  trying  to 
fudge  them  into  the  next  higher  grade,  whereas  the 
final  solution  may  mean  putting  them  down  a  notch  and 
thus  enlarging  the  quantity  of  good  standards.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  buying  indisposition  so  generally  preva¬ 
lent,  peas  are  apparently  in  good  market  position. 

Kraut — New  pack  now  beginning  to  come  in;  price 
weaker  but  1930  quality  very  good,  although  in  many 
cases  the  early  cuttings  have  been  made  from  small 
cabbages.  The  late  domestic  cabbages  are  getting  an 
exceptional  growth,  and  kraut  will  number  among  the 
cheap  foods  this  winter. 
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A  Big  Hole  to  Fill — The  very  obvious  condition 
which  applies  clear  across  the  country  of  bare  jobbing 
and  chain  store  warehouses  carries  with  it  an  assur¬ 
ance  and  certainty  of  continued  buying  which  is  a  po¬ 
tent  answer  to  all  the  “blues'’  singers  in  the  country. 
These  distributors  have  got  to  have  supplies.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  they  did  not  buy  much  of  their  needs 
at  the  time  when  canners  ordinarily  expect  their  sup¬ 
port.  Also  it  is  quite  apparent  that  on  many  items 
there  is  no  room  for  further  declines  on  price ;  there  can 
be  but  one  change,  and  that  is  pronouncedly  upwards. 
The  rank,  and  file  of  canners  are  in  better  shape  than 
formerly  to  finance  themselves  in  the  face  of  these  new 
conditions  which  confront  us.  It  is  desirable  to  keep 
a  proper  sense  of  proportion  on  such  matters. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  ••OZARKO," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Money  Pressure  Causes  Forced  Sales  at  70c — Better 
“Heeled”  Canners  Refuse  to  Meet  the  Price — Some 
Canners  Hold  at  80c — Surplus  Considerably  Less 
Than  Last  Year — Pack  Expected  to  Be  500  Cars 
Short  of  ’29 — Bean  Prices  Firm — No  Change  in 
(ireens  Prices — Some  Spinach  Offering. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  16,  1930. 

FATHER — Weather  conditions  have  been  ideal 
throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week, 
although  there  has  been  no  killing  frost  re¬ 
ported  in  the  district  up  to  date. 

Tomato  Sales — A  number  of  canners  in  the  district 
being  in  urgent  need  of  quick  ready  cash  to  pay  past 
due  indebtedness,  or  to  meet  obligations  maturing,  and 
apparently  no  way  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  except 
to  sell  some  tomatoes,  have  sold  quite  a  few  cars  of  2s 
standard  tomatoes  at  70c  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
lioints,  all  sales  being  made  for  immediate  shipment. 
In  some  instances  other  sizes  have  been  included,  with 
1st  standard,  10  ounce,  45c;  No.  303  cans,  16  ounce, 
GTt'oC,  and  No.  2y.,  standards  $1.05,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points.  The  sales  at  prices  .mentioned  have  been  by  the 
smaller  canners,  and  many  of  the  larger,  longer  ex¬ 
perienced  and  more  dependable  canners  have  refused  to 
take  business  at  the  range  of  prices  mentioned.  It 
may  be  possible  that  every  canner  in  the  district  in 
financial  distress  has  not  sold  sufficient  number  of  cars 
to  relieve  the  distress.  In  that  case,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  few  cnrs  of  2s  standards  will  be  sold  during  the 
]  resent  week  at  the  low  price  of  70c  factory  points. 
Canners  who  have  been  compelled  to  sell  tomatoes  at 
the  low  prices  mentioned,  tell  us  they  are  taking  a  loss 
instead  of  a  profit.  This  condition  certainly  cannot 
continue. 

Today’s  Market  Prices  on  Tomatoes — We  find  old, 
well-established  and  dependable  canners  in  the  Ozarks 
who  are  strong  financially  are  declining  to  confirm  sales 
below  the  following  range  of  prices:  Is  standard,  10 
oz.,  47V:iC;  No.  300  cans,  14V;2  oz.,  65c  to  671/2^;  No. 
303  cans,  16  oz.,  70c;  No.  2  standards,  75c,  with  some 
canners  holding  for  80c;  No  2Y>  standards,  $1.05  to 
$1.10;  No.  10  standards,  $3.75  to  $4.00. 

Unsold  Surnlus  Tomatoes — When  shipments  have 
been  made  on  the  .total  number  of  cars  of  tomatoes  sold 


to  date,  canners’  unsold  surplus  will  be  considerably 
less  than  that  of  last  year  at  this  date.  Canners  who 
have  good  irostproof  warehouses  and  who  are  strong 
financially  will  store  away  some  tomatoes  for  late  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  business,  for  they  express  their  confi¬ 
dence  that  there  must  be  an  upward  turn  in  market 
prices,  and  they  must  realize  better  prices  if  they  make 
any  profit  whatever  on  their  1920  pack. 

Total  Tomato  Pack — No  figures  are  yet  available  in 
regard  to  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  this 
year.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  canners  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  that  this  year’s  pack  of  tomatoes  will  fall  short 
about  500  cars  under  the  pack  of  1929. 

Green  Beans — Market  prices  are  held  firm  on  can¬ 
ners’  limited  holdings  cut  stringless.  No.  2  standards, 
90c;  extra  choice,  $1.00;  No.  10  standards,  $4.50  to  $5. 
The  unsold  surplus  of  green  beans  in  the  Ozarks  is  held 
by  fewer  canners  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  the 
opinion  prevails  that  the  demand  will  exceed  the  avail¬ 
able  supply. 

Greens— ^No  change  in  prices  reported  last  week.  No. 
2  turnip  greens,  85c  to  90c ;  No.  10s,  $4.50 ;  No.  2  mus¬ 
tard  greens,  90c;  No.  10s,  $4.50  to  $4.75  The  quality 
of  fall  pack  greens  is  very  fine 

Spinach — Small  lots  of  this  popular  food  product  can 
be  bought  in  the  Ozarks  for  fall  shipment  in  cars  with 
tomatoes.  No.  303  size,  at  Siy^c,  and  No.  2  size  90c. 
One  canner  holding  spinach  in  size  can  mentioned  also 
has  mustard  greens  in  No.  303  cans  at  821/2C,  No.  2  cans 
85c,  and  No.  2  cut  greens  beans  at  90c,  along  with  No. 
1  standard  10  oz.  and  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at  ruling 
market  prices. 

General  Business  in  the  Ozarks — We  are  told  by 
traveling  men  who  cover  a  territory  that  includes  a 
number  of  states  here  in  the  Middle  West  that  general 
business  conditions  here  in  the  Ozarks  are  much  better 
than  is  found  in  many  other  sections.  The  probable 
explanation  of  this  condition  is  from  the  fact  that 
farmers  in  the  Ozarks  no  longer  depend  upon  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  com,  wheat  and  oat  crop,  but  are  giving  their 
attention  to  diversified  farming,  dairy  herds,  poultry, 
apples,  grapes,  strawberries,  tomatoes  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  grown  from  the  soil,  which  gives  the  farmers  an 
income  of  more  or  less  extent  every  month  in  the  year. 
Anyone  reading  this  statement,  having  doubts  regard¬ 
ing  same,  will  easily  be  convinced  by  paying  a  visit  to 
the  Missouri-Arkansas  Ozarks. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


The  Bad  Weather  Has  Greatly  Reduced  the  Supply  of 
Shrimp — Demand  for  Canned  Shrimp  Is  Holding  Up 
Well — Both  Fresh  and  Cove  Oysters  in  Demand — 
Rain  Has  Set  Back  the  Sweet  Potato  Pack. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  16,  1930. 

HRIMP — The  bad  weather  that  we’ve  had  this  past 
week  has  greatly  reduced  the  supply  of  shrimp  in 
this  section,  and  even  to  the  extent  that  some  of 
the  local  retail  sea  food  markets  in  the  cities  of  this 
territory  were  out  of  fresh  shrimp.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  sea  food  canning  factories  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  were  idle. 
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The  weather  now  seems  to  be  cleared  up  and  the  fish¬ 
ermen  have  gone  out  again,  hence  a  better  week  is  the 
outlook. 

Bad  weather  has  not  been  the  factor  responsible  for 
the  light  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  thus 
far  this  season,  because  we’ve  had  good  weather  here¬ 
tofore,  and  plenty  of  it,  yet  no  pack,  therefore  other 
things  unknown  to  humans  have  brought  about  the 
curtailment  in  production,  but  where  there  is  life  there 
is  hope,  and  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  canners  will 
stick  to  it  to  the  last  and  endeavor  to  revive  these  few 
remaining  sparks  of  life  into  a  flame  that  will  shine 
brighter  in  the  last  part  of  the  shrimp  season  than  it 
did  in  the  first  part. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  holding  up  well, 
and  the  prices  are  $1.40  to  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Oysters — The  cool  weather  that  we’ve  had  has 
caused  both  the  fresh  and  the  cove  oysters  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand,  but  only  in  a  light  way,  because  the  temperature 
is  not  cold  enough,  yet  it’s  a  demand  right  on,  and  this 
was  unknown  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  thermometer 
registered  80  to  87  degrees  in  the  shade. 

Oysters  have  been  poor  up  to  this  week,  but  the  light 
norther  that  we’ve  been  getting  lately  has  improved  the 
condition  of  the  oysters  considerably;  in  fact,  some  of 
the  stock  has  been  exceptionally  plump  for  this  time  of 
the  year. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  preparations  for  the  canning 
of  oysters,  and  it  may  be  too  early  any  time  this  season 
to  pack  them,  because  it  is  a  poor  policy  to  throw  a 
fresh  pack  on  an  already  crowded  market,  so  let’s 
watch  the  movement  of  the  stock  on  hand  closely,  and 
if  the  trade  does  not  absorb  the  carry-over  stock  of 
last  year  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  next  15  or  30 
days  to  w’arrant  a  new  pack,  then  lay  off  it  altogether 
and  forget  all  about  an  oyster  pack  this  year. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  price  of  cove  oys¬ 
ters  this  week,  and  while  a  change  may  occur,  yet  $1.15 
per  dozen  for  5-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  may  be 
considered  the  prevailing  price. 

Sw’eet  Potatoes — The  sweet  potato  pack  has  been  set 
back  this  past  week  in  this  territory,  due  to  the  rain 
that  prevented  the  farmers  from  digging  their  crop, 
but  the  indications  now  are  that  the  pack  will  get 
pretty  well  under  way  this  week  if  the  weather  remains 
fair  like  it  started. 

The  price  of  sweet  potatoes  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No. 
2>/2S  and  $4.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10s,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Hottest  Weather  of  the  Year  Helped  Tomatoes — Rains 
Did  Not  Hurt  That  Crop— Good  Rain  Might  Help — 
Statistically  Fruits  in  Good  Position — Trading  Rou¬ 
tine — Asparagus  Slow — Bean  Canning  Over — Hold¬ 
ings  of  Spinach  Comparatively  Light. 

San  Francisco,  October  16,  1930. 

Rains — California  has  had  a  rather  mixed  variety 
of  weather  during  the  past  week,  and  tomato 
packers  have  been  kept  on  the  anxious  seat,  but 
no  real  damage  has  been  done,  and  packing  is  progress¬ 
ing  nicely.  The  warmest  weather  of  the  year  was  ex¬ 


perienced  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  and  while 
this  lasted  tomatoes  ripened  with  a  rush.  The  warm 
spell  was  followed  by  showers  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  but 'these  did  not  reach  the  tomato  growing 
districts  in  Central  and  Northern  California.  The  few 
days  of  unusually  warm  weather  proved  ideal  for  dried 
fruit  interests  and  raisins  and  prunes  are  now  largely 
off  the  trays,  so  that  rain  would  now  be  welcome  by  al¬ 
most  everyone  except  tomato  growers  and  packers.  A 
heavy  rain,  followed  by  warm  weather,  might  even 
prove  beneficial  to  this  crop,  which  is  commencing  to 
pinch  out  in  some  districts,  owing  to  lack  of  moisture. 

Fruits — From  a  statistical  standpoint  California  can¬ 
ned  fruits  are  in  a  very  favorable  position  this  year, 
thanks  to  the  decision  of  California  packers  to  hold 
down  the  output  of  apricots,  peaches  and  pears  to  quan¬ 
tities  that  can  readily  be  marketed.  The  pack  figures 
on  apricots  and  peaches  have  already  been  announced 
by  the  Canners  League  of  California  and  figures  on 
pears  will  be  available  shortly,  or  as  soon  as  packing 
comes  to  an  end.  Statisticians  are  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  canners  are  being  called  upon  to  market  about 
1,320,000  cases  of  peaches  less  than  was  the  case  in 
1928,  and  at  materially  lower  prices.  This  year’s  pack 
of  cling  peaches  amounted  to  about  13,180,000  cases, 
and  on  June  1st  there  was  a  ct-rryover  of  about  1,675,- 
000  cases.  The  pack  of  clings  in  1928  amounted  to 
14,811,606  cases,  and  on  June  1st  of  that  year  there 
were  1,363,843  cases  still  in  the  hands  of  canners.  Can¬ 
ners  are  confident  that  this  year’s  extremely  low  prices 
will  bring  about  a  very  close  cleanup  of  all  varieties  of 
fruits,  but  on  the  subject  of  profits  there  is  less  confi¬ 
dence.  A  heavy  loss  will  be  sustained  on  the  holdover 
of  1,675,000  cases  of  peaches,  as  growers  were  paid  $80 
a  ton  for  this  fruit,  as  compared  with  less  than  $30  a 
ton  this  year. 

Trading  in  canned  fruits  continues  of  a  routine 
nature,  with  orders  confined  to  small  quantities.  Can¬ 
ners  are  very  busy  making  shipments,  and  this  move¬ 
ment  compares  favorably  with  former  years,  with  the 
exception  of  export  business.  California  pears  are  get¬ 
ting  some  real  competition  from  fruit  packed  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  stocks  in  the  latter  district  being 
rather  weakly  held.  Otherwise  the  market  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  steady. 

Asparagus — Asparagus  business  has  slowed  down 
quite  noticeably,  and  canners  are  occupied  principally 
with  making  shipments  against  early  orders.  A  large 
part  of  the  pack  was  sold  before  canning  had  been 
brought  to  an  end,  and  it  will  not  require  much  of  a 
movement  to  care  for  the  stock  still  unsold.  Most  items 
are  still  to  be  had,  with  green  the  closest  sold  up. 

Beans — ^The  packing  of  string  beans  in  the  Santa 
Clara  district  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  fresh 
vegetable  market  will  care  for  the  rest  of  the  crop. 
Sales  were  stimulated  during  the  packing  season  by  the 
reports  of  crop  damage  in  the  Middle  West,  with  the 
result  that  packers  have  rather  less  unsold  than  is 
usually  the  case  at  this  season. 

Spinach — Little  has  been  heard  about  spinach  in 
local  canning  circles  of  late,  but  inquiries  bring  out 
statements  that  holdings  are  comparatively  light.  This 
year’s  pack  was  greatly  curtailed,  following  last  year’s 
record  output,  and  a  complete  cleanup  seems  in  sight. 
Most  of  the  sales  now  being  made  are  routine  reorders, 
the  heavy  business  having  been  placed  in  the  spring. 

Human  Stupidity — Looking  over  crop  figures  one 
reads  about  too  much  wheat  in  this  country,  too  much 
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wheat  in  Canada,  too  much  wheat  in  Russia  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Argentine.  Here  in  California  we  have  seen 
one-third  of  a  peach  crop  permitted  to  rot  on  the 
ground,  with  probably  as  much  of  the  grape  crop  un¬ 
harvested.  Prices  have  dropped  to  below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  industry  and  trade  are  stagnating,  with 
security  prices  undermined.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  so  much  grief  could  result  from  a  food  surplus, 
especially  of  non-perishable  foods,  or  fruits  easily  can¬ 
ned  and  dried.  The  question  comes  to  thinking  minds, 
is  there  really  a  surplus  when  you  get  right  down  to  it? 

What  Canned  Foods 

Consent  hearings  continue — General  Foods 

cord — Philadelphia  Food  Fair  big  success. 


Or  is  it  only  the  poor  working  of  a  supposedly  intelli¬ 
gent  civilization  more  concerned  with  destruction  than 
with  the  rights  of  human  beings  ?  The  human  family, 
as  a  whole,  has  never  had  too  much  food.  In  fact,  it 
has  never  had  enough  of  this,  or  of  anything  else,  ex¬ 
cept  carelessness,  ignorance  and  prejudice.  If  race 
prejudice  and  nationality  could  be  forgotten  tomorrow, 
farm  surpluses  would  flow  readily  over  the  world  and 
would  cease  to  become  such.  There  is  not  enough  food 
or  clothing  produced  today  for  the  human  family,  al¬ 
though  huge  quantities  are  permitted  to  go  to  waste. 


Distributors  are  Doing 

*rospects  Good — A  &  P  Sales  set  monthly  rc- 


C  ON  SENT  HEARINGS  CONTINUB^Mounting  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  chain  stores  are  gradually  wiping  out  the 
packers  and  in  many  cases  forcing  them  to  consolidate  in 
order  to  continue,  was  the  general  trend  of  the  hearings  going 
on  in  Washington  in  the  attempt  of  the  packers  to  modify  the 
consent  decree.  All  of  the  witnesses  placed  on  the  stand,  so  far, 
have  been  witnesses  for  the  packers.  Some  dozen  have  been 
called  to  date,  and  information  obtained  from  reliable  sources 
indicates  that  the  attorneys  for  the  packers  will  call  over  two 
hundred  witnesses  in  all.  Testimony  has  also  been  heard  by 
officials  of  meat-packing  concerns  that  the  food  business  is  so 
large  now  that  any  effort  to  monopolize  the  field  would  end  in 
failure  for  the  concern  foolish  enough  to  attempt  it. 

Evidence  was  introduced  into  the  hearings  seeking  to  prove 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  two  petitioning  packing  com¬ 
panies  to  artifically  manipulate  livestock  prices,  because  of  the 
accurate  market  news  service  maintained  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  daily  reports  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  meat-slaughtering  field.  This  service  is  furnished 
to  all  who  wish  it  and  is  conducted  through  practically  every 
means  of  news  transmission,  the  Government  using  the  mails, 
telephone,  telegraph  and  radio  in  communicating  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public. 

H.  C.  Merritt,  Jr.,  of  California,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  th  Pacific  States  Corporation,  which  operates  a  ranch 
of  7,500  acres  devoted  to  fruit  growing,  testified  to  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  California  peach  growers  to  permit  the  meat  packers 
to  distribute  the  canned  peach  crop.  He  stated  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  fruit  and  canning  industry  would  be  aided  if 
the  packers  were  in  a  position  to  use  their  distributive  facilities 
to  sell  peaches. 

Existing  sales  facilities  are  not  satisfactory,  he  stated,  and 
pointed  out  that  a  potential  pack  of  7,000,000  cases  of  peaches 
was  permitted  to  rot  on  the  ground  because  of  lack  of  any  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  pack.  This  ruined  crop  was  valued  at  approximately 
$2,000,000  by  Mr.  Meritt,  who  further  stated  that  this  sum  could 
have  been  divided  between  tbe  farmer  and  consumer  if  the 
peaches  could  have  been  marketed. 

Cross-examination  of  Clifton  V.  Gregory,  a  witness  called  to 
substantiate  statements  made  by  the  packers  by  H.  B.  Teegarden, 
assistant  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  in  charge 
of  the  Government  side  of  the  case,  brought  out  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Gregory  that  chain  stores  did  not  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  retail  grocery  business  until  last  year.  Mr.  Gregory, 
who  is  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  an  agricultural  weekly  with 
a  large  circulation  throughout  the  Northwest,  was  called  to  the 
stand  by  Frank  Hogan,  chief  attorney  for  the  packers. 

This  statement  is  of  vital  importance  and  will  probably  be 
used  by  the  attorneys  of  the  grocers’  associations  w'hich  are  op¬ 
posing  the  packers’  plea.  The  packers  are  basing  their  main 
claim  on  the  alleged  fact  that  chain  stores  have  increased  so 
rapidly  and  are  now  so  strong  that  the  packers  must,  in  self- 
defense,  be  permitted  to  meet  them  on  equal  ground  as  far  as 
competition  goes.  It  was  because  the  meat  packers  were  threat¬ 
ening  to  monopolize  the  food  industry  in  1920  that  the  decree 
was  entered  against 'them  by  the  Government. 


In  Mr.  Gregory’s  testimony  he  stated  that  the  spread  in  price 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  was  the  greatest  of  the 
farm  problems  facing  the  country  now.  He  said  that  the  largest 
spread  took  place  in  the  retail  market.  Cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Teegarden,  he  said  “this  spread  has  increased  tremendously  since 
the  war.’’  He  added  that  his  authority  for  the.se  statements  is 
information  compiled  by  his  publication  in  an  investigation  into 
the  retail  markets  in  Chicago. 

Means  of  compiling  this  information  was  stated  by  Mr.  Greg¬ 
ory  as  being  reliable.  Representatives  of  the  Prairie  Weekly 
have  been  checking  the  markets  since  1920  through  scattered 
purchases  throughout  the  year  in  fifteen  or  twenty  of  Chicago’s 
larger  stores. 

When  questioned  by  Mr.  Teegarden  as  to  whether  the  largest 
spread  was  between  wholesale  and  retail  meat  prices  or  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  grocery  prices.  Mr.  Gregory  said  that  he  could 
not  remember.  Mr.  Gregory  stated  that  he  believed  that  in  the 
event  of  the  packers  being  allowed  to  use  their  distributive 
facilities  in  the  grocery  field,  that  it  would  lower  the  price  of 
retailed  meats. 

In  later  sessions  of  the  hearings  testimony  was  introduced  by 
several  independent  packers  that  the  so-called  “Big  Four”  meat 
packers  do  not  indulge  in  any  unlawful  competition.  'Testimony 
by  several  of  the  largest  independent  meat  packers  agreed  that 
in  spite  of  the  keen  competition  evident  in  the  packing  field, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  unfair  methods  being  used  by  the 
larger  companies.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  indepen¬ 
dents,  present  marketing  conditions  have  made  it  foolish  for  the 
larger  companies  to  attempt  to  dominate  the  market  because  of 
the  other  sources  that  the  independent  can  rely  on. 

General  Foods  Prospects  Good — Despite  unfavorable  business 
conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  country  and  declining  commod¬ 
ity  prices,  the  earnings  of  the  General  Foods  Corporation  have 
held  up  well  and  show  good  prospects  of  equaling  those  of  last 
year.  The  recent  arrangement  completed  with  Durkee  Famous 
Foods,  Inc.,  food  subsidiary  of  the  Glidden  Company,  whereby 
General  Foods  will  handle  distribution  of  certain  of  the  food 
products  of  the  former  company,  will  undoubtedly  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  earnings  level. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  earnings  for  the  third  quarter 
indicate  there  will  be  little  change  from  the  second  quarter  of 
the  current  year  and  the  third  quarter  of  a  year  agfo.  Earnings 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1930  were  $4,643,716,  equal  to  88c  per 
share  on  5,284,649  shares,  and  in  the  third  quarter  of  1929  wei'e 
$4,992,195  or  95c  per  share  on  5,248,624.  Estimates  place  the  net 
for  the  quarter  just  ended  at  approximately  $4,750,000  or  90c  a 
share. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  estimated  earnings  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1930  will  be  around  $15,380,000  or  $2.91  per  share, 
which  would  compare  with  $14,840,252  or  $2.83  per  share  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  Minimum  earnings  for  1930  are  likely  to 
be  around  $3.75  and  the  maximum  $4  per  share  if  business  con¬ 
tinues  along  the  present  levels.  Earnings  for  1929  totaled  $19,- 
422,313,  equal  to  $3.68  per  share. 

Capable  management  has  been  reflected  in  tbe  effective  work¬ 
ing  out  of  problems  arising  from  the  declining  commodity  prices 
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without  showing  a  heavy  drop  in  profits.  Although  case  sales  of 
established  products  are  holding  up  very  well,  dollar  sales  figures 
have  been  affected  by  the  general  business  decline. 

General  uncertainty  about  business  conditions,  especially  in 
the  commodity  field,  has  led  to  retailers  allowing  their  stocks 
of  goods  to  Teach  very  low  levels.  The  drought  this  summer  has 
also  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  sales  for  the  quarter  just 
ending.  While  July  business  was  off,  improvement  set  in  in  the 
early  part  of  August  and  carried  on  throughout  September. 

General  Foods  has  completed  arrangements  to  handle  food 
products  of  the  Durkee  Corporation  and  will  specialize  in  nation¬ 
wide  distribution  of  the  nut  margerine  manufactured  and  dis¬ 
tributed  under  the  trade  name  of  Troco.  One  or  two  other  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  distributed  by  General  Foods  on  a  smaller  scale,  but 
present  plans  call  for  nation-wide  distribution  of  Troco  on  the 
General  Foods  trucks,  which  have  previously  handled  only  the 
Hellmann  line  of  jnayonnaise  and  allied  products. 

Although  previous  deals  have  been  arranged  between  manu¬ 
facturers  for  carrying  products  of  other  manufacturers  on  their 
trucks  or  on  the  trucks  of  the  “wagon-jobbers”  with  which  they 
have  arranged  to  carry  their  own  products,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  such  an  agreement  has  been  reached  between  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  national  importance  for  distribution  on  a  country-wide 
scale. 

The  present  means  used  of  distributing  perishable  and  semi¬ 
perishable  products  has  given  impetus  to  the  “wagon-jobber” 
system  to  the  point  where  there  are  approximately  1,700 
wagon-jobbers  operating  now,  some  with  fleets  of  500  or  more 
trucks.  Many  manufacturers  operate  their  own  tinick  routes 
rather  than  deal  through  the  wagon-jobber.  General  Foods  and 
Standards  are  the  two  largest  national  manufacturers  now  op¬ 
erating  their  own  truck  routes. 

This  is  believed  to  be  only  the  forerunner  of  many  similar 
agreements  throughout  the  food  trade  in  the  event  that  the 
present  arrangements  work  out  satisfactorily. 

Plans  to  further  extend  their  retail  experiments  with  the 
Birdseye  quick-freezing  process  in  Boston,  following  a  marked 
success  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  have  been  made  by  General  Foods. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  freezing  process  in  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  future  business,  and  the  already  large  investment 
made  in  it.  General  Foods  is  proceeding  cautiously  with  its  de¬ 
velopment.  Means  of  distribution  and  variety  of  products  to  be 
ofl’ered  must'  be  determined  and  a  decision  on  how  the  corpora¬ 
tion  will  license  the  process  for  use  of  other  food  concerns.  Many 
propositions  concerning  either  the  right  to  use  the  process  or 
■  o  nurchase  it  outright  have  been  made  to  the  corporation.  With 
the  possible  entry  of  the  meat  packers  into  the  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  distributing  field,  the  use  of  these  products  is  an 
effective  weajwn  for  the  company  controlling  it. 

A.  &  P.  Sales  Set  Monthly  Record — Concrete  evidence  that 
business  conditions  in  the  country  are  not  as  bad  as  they  seem 
is  affoi'ded  in  the  September  report  of  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Company,  which  set  a  new  sales  high  record  of  $77,- 
022,fi58  for  the  month.  This  compares  with  $75,245,845  for  the 
same  period  in  1929,  and  represents  an  increase  of  $1,776,813  or 
of  2.36  per  cent.  A  gain  of  12.58  per  cent  in  the  actual  quantity 
of  goods  sold  was  registered,  with  sales  amounting  to  378,627 
Ions,  against  336,309  tons  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1929. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  th  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  with  their  September  report  they  indicate  that  close  perusal 
of  the  figures  will  show  an  even  greater  gain  than  is  at  first  ap¬ 
parent.  This  is  due  to  price  declines  of  the  various  commodities. 
The  company  states:  “The  physical  volume  of  business  indicated 
in  the  company’s  tonnage  figures  for  September,  1930,  shows  a 
percentage  of  increase  greater  than  that  of  the  dollar  sales  be¬ 
cause  of  the  decline  in  commodity  prices.  The  average  price  per 
ton  of  goods  sold  in  our  stores  during  September,  1930,  was 
$203.43,  whereas  in  September,  1929,  it  was  $223.74.  This  means 
that  last  month  consumers  received  10  per  cent  more  for  their 
dollar  than  they  received  a  year  ago.” 

A  marked  increase  in  sales  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930, 
ending  September  30,  was  also  shown,  sales  reaching  $800,168,990 
aerainst  sales  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1929  of  $750,945,457. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  6.55  per  cent.  Tonnage  sales  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  3,860,144  tons,  compared  with 
3,449,067  tons  in  1929,  a  gain  of  11.92  per  cent. 

Average  weekly  sales  for  the  four  weeks  in  September  totaled 
$19,255,665,  compared  with  $18,811,461  for  the  corresponding 
four  weeks  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  $444,204.  Average  weekly 
tonnage  sales  wei’e  94,657  tons,  compared  with  84,077  for  Sep¬ 
tember  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  10,580  tons. 

I^hiladelphia  Food  Fair  Big  Success — The  present  Philadelphia 
Food  Fair  now  being  held  in  the  Commercial  Museum  in  that  city 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  event,  which 


had  its  origin  forty  years  ago.  Officials  of  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  the  organization  which  sponsors  the  exhibit,  state 
that  so  far  there  has  been  the  largest  attendance  in  many  years. 

With  last  year’s  show  being  so  popular  that  many  thousands 
of  people  were  forced  to  wait  in  line  for  their  chance  to  inspect 
the  exhibit,  additional  space  in  the  Commercial  Museum  was 
arranged,  and  the  crowds  which  have  been  attending  this  fair 
for  the  past  week  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  The 
fair  opened  on  Monday,  October  13,  and  will  run  until  Saturday, 
October  25. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  model  kitchen  arrangements 
and  the  best  use  of  the  up-to-date  electrical  and  gas  cooking 
apparatus.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  local  utility  com¬ 
panies,  there  are  many  stands  featuring  novel  means  of  pre¬ 
paring  food. 

Stores  throughout  the  Philadelphia  area,  which  total  over, 
10,000  stores  in  the  thirty-five  mile  area  making  up  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  territory,  are  co-operating  in  the  show.  Neighborhood 
nights  have  been  continued  as  a  feature  of  the  exhibit,  with  the 
stores  handing  out  partial-payment  tickets  to  stimulate  public 
interest. 

Radio  exploitation  of  the  show  was  made  possible  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  turning  over  to  the 
exhibit  their  time  on  Radio-  Station  Wip  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  nights  for  the  two  weeks.  Philip  H.  Gadsden,  presi¬ 
dent,  made  the  first  speech  the  night  that  the  show  opened. 

The  Philadelphia  Food  Fair  was  the  first  to  be  held  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  held  in  the 
country. 

- ♦ - 

KRAUT  VS.  OTHER  FOODS 

Especially  Fresh  Vegetables — Truck  Refrigeration. 

By  Roy  Irons. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets,  Columbus,  Ohio,  reports 
a  new  modern  refrigerator  truck  for  hauling 
fresh  vegetables  on  long  distances.  A  few  days 
ago  a  truckload  of  fresh  green  beans  arrived  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  from  North  Carolina.  This  is  mentioned  to 
show  that  modern  refrigeration  is  not  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  steam  railroads,  and  that  fresh  vegetables  are 
passing  rig-ht  by  your  office  door,  going  into  market  to 
compete  with  your  kraut. 

Then,  too,  look  in  every  grocery  store  window  that 
you  may,  and  you  will  see  an  elaborate  display  of  all 
kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  nearly  the  whole  year  round. 
Where  is  the  display  of  your  kraut? 

It  is  in  a  barrel  in  the  cellar  or  at  the  rear  of  the 
store  or  in  the  can  on  the  shelf.  It  is  not  so  perishable 
— doesn’t  require  pushing.  So  if  kraut  gets  pushed 
the  advertising  will  have  to  do  it. 

- ♦ - 

A.  T.  BACON  NOW  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

ALBERT  T.  Bacon,  possibly  the  foremost  worker  on 
cost  accounting  for  canners,  and  who  conducted  a 
large  office  in  Chicago  for  years,  until  he  drew  out 
and  left  it  with  his  co-workers,  seemingly  has  found  it 
impossible  to  forget  his  old  love,  and  so  he  has  opened 
an  office  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  at  510  S.  Spring  street. 

He  holds  C.  P.  A.  certificates  issued  by  Illinois,  New 
York  and  California,  and  now  the  western  coast  can¬ 
ners  will  have  opportunity  to  use  his  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cost  accounting  as  applied  to  the  canned  foods 
industry.  There  is  much  in  having  a  man  “who  knows 
his  business,”  and  Mr.  Bacon  knows  it  down  to  the 
ground.  And  doubtless  he  will  be  kept  busy  in  his  new 
location.  He  will  gladly  consult  with  you  on  any  prob¬ 
lem,  and  is  waiting  your  invitation. 
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AS  NEAR  AS  YOUR 
NEEDS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1 19  Braintree  St.,  Alls  ton  Station 


N  EW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

2  Lofoyette  St. 


lO 

H  6-  D  PLANTS 

No  long  hauls  or  tedious 
•waits  when  you  depend 
on  H  &  D  service  for  your 
corrugated  fibre  shipping 
box  requirements.  Ten 
fully  equipped  box  mak¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  canning  belt 
bring  H  &  D  Service  as 
near  as  your  needs  for 
prompt  and  efficient  at¬ 
tention.  Information  or 
samples  and  prices  on 
request. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

348  Drexel  Bld9. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

No.  Haven  and  Fairmaunt  Ave. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1220  Terminal  Tower  Bldg. 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

800  Decatur  St. 


M  U  N  C  I  E  ,  I  N  D  . 

P.  O.  Box  357  0 


KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Packer’s  Statian 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

5110  Penrose  St. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

P.  O.  Box  1538 


THE  HINDE  6-  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sondusky,  Ohio 


HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


1 

LABELS 

— as  you  like  them  • 

— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


CONSOLATION 

McGinty — I’ve  a  terrible  corn  on  the  bottom  of  my 
foot. 

Pat — That’s  a  foine  place  to  have  it.  Nobody  can 
step  on  it  but  you. 


BIG  PROMISES 

Conductor — How  old  is  your  little  boy? 

Fond  Mother — Four. 

Conductor — How  old  are  you,  my  little  man  ? 

Boy — Four. 

Conductor — Well,  I’ll  ride  him  free  this  time,  but 
when  he  ^ows  up  he’ll  be  either  a  liar  or  a  giant. 


REASON  ENOUGH 

“I’ll  work  no  more  for  that  man,  Sullivan,  declared 
Casey.” 

“An’  why  ”  inquired  his  friend. 

“Sure  an’  ’tis  on  account  of  a  remark  he  made.” 

“An  phwat  was  that?” 

“Casey,”  says  he,  “you’re  fired.” 


GOOD  BOY 

“Hello,  where  have  you  been?” 

“To  the  station  to  see  my  wife  off  for  a  month’s  visit 
to  her  mother.” 

“But  your  hands  are  all  black.” 

“I  know;  I  patted  the  engine.” 


THE  DIFFERENCE 

A  colored  gent  took  out  a  marriage  license.  A  few 
days  later  he  asked  the  clerk  to  substitute  another 
woman’s  name  for  the  one  on  the  license,  as  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  He  was  told  it  would  cost  him  an¬ 
other  dollar  and  a  half. 

“Y'ou  mean  I  got  to  get  a  new  license?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  clerk. 

The  applicant  replied  with  an  air  of  determination: 
“Never  mind,  boss,  this  ol’  one  will  do.  Dar  ain’t  no 
dollah  an’  a  half  difference  ’tween  dem  two,  nohow.” 


LOYALTY 

Mr.  Smith — So  you  got  a  scare  when  you  heard  the 
burglar  downstairs? 

Mr.  Jones — A  scare!  Why,  I  could  hear  my  false 
teeth  chattering  in  the  glass  of  water. 


HE  WOKE  UP 

Abie  was  taking  his  son,  Ikie,  to  see  a  football  game. 
In  his  excitement  he  drove  past  a  stop  light.  The  cop 
called  him  back  and  said :  “Say,  where  do  you  get  this 
fast  stuff,  anyway? 

“Oi,  Oi,  Mr.  Policement,  me  and  little  Ikie  are  going 
to  de  feetball  game.” 

“Is  that  so,  you  smart  aleck!”  said  the  cop.  “I  guess 
I’ll  hand  you  a  ticket.” 

“Oi,  thank  you,  Mr.  Policement.  Can  you  giff  me  one 
for  little  Ikie,  too?” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  an  !  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  _ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BaskeU.  Wir^  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Coi.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  VegeUble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  _ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

boilers  and  engines,  steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimtwe. 
Bottle  Caps..  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltintore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper,  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corn  Papor 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Bucketa. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

A.ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mieh 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York -Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  (^o.,  Bidtimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stami>ers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  EUevating,  Convesring.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  Sea 
Bottlers’  Machlneir. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co..  Brooklyn.  N,  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettlaa,  Copx>eir. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio.  . 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

roTT>  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Oorn  Cookur 
Fillen. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxm. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^  K.  .Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinmre. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Cou,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Bsdtimore. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation, 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DE(X)RATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Capa,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

EWw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimorei 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  StenciU. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  SuppIiM. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  horuMtie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y- 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syrnping  Mash. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra^e-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fndt. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

FVuit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GEINERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Bprasrue-SelU  Corp..  Chicaco. 

GoTernors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  l&iutpment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  ^rn  Huskw. 

Green  Pen  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  urM.  Meny. 
HoistinK  and  Carrying  Machine  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  H^len. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas.  etc. 


Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 


KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketbi/. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KRTT1.es.  Process. 


Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Bmlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Ws. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chiimgo. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore, 


knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  In<^,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


labeling  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ertnold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohia 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

WmSninster  Mach.  Works.  Westminster.  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Ca.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co..  Be«Hord,  Va. 

Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  BaltimOTe. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Bte. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  Stempers  and  Marfcm. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machlnmr. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasseo  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renndiurg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Conrug.  Paper  ProducU. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimora 


PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haren,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chiei«o. 

Wasbburn-Wilson  Seed  Co..  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  E  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohia 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Pittera. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 

PESELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brlna  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca.  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saecharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato.  Bte. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  <3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottla  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varietlea 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines.  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Hun\..ey  Mfg.  (3o.  Broeton  N  V. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Raltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

Sorters,  Pea  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machlnos, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y, 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  ’TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Servica 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhera 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  ’Tin  Plate  Co.,  PitUburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHIINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

TOMA’TO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systema  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Qcaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Dependable  Seed 

IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 

Successful  and  Profitable  Pack 


A  Block  of  Pedisreed  Alaska  Peas  on  One  of  Our  Montana  Breedins  Farms 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  opierations. 

Distinctive  Service 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageously  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 

Associated  Seed  Growers 

Incorporated 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States, 


